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THE WHEAT PROSPECT. 











N the country at the present moment the most interesting 
topic of conversation is the weather. [t is almost pathetic 
to notice how those engaged in agriculture grasp at 
anything that may be taken as a sign of a change in its 
conditions. Usually, St. Swithin’s Day passes without 

much comment; but the fact that it happened to be fine this 
year was seized upon as an augury that the wettest part of the 
year had been got over, and that weeks of sunshine might now 
be expected. So with the change of moon. Hundreds who 
usually smile at the idea of its bringing good weather try to hope 
that there may be something in the theory on this occasion. 
The truth is that the conditions have been a little short of 
desperate. What we read of the worst recorded years in the 
history of agriculture does not seem worse than what is occurring 
to-day. As is shown by one of our note writers, the year 1816 
offered some parallel to 1907, and there must be many of our 
readers who remember the almost unceasing rainfall of the year 
1897. It may be said that things have changed very much since 
then. Up to 1880, or thereabouts, the farmers had mainly relied 
upon their cereal crop; to-day this is not so much the case. 
During the last quarter of a century land has steadily been with- 
drawn from corn crops and devoted to other purposes. Market 
gardens, orchards and establishments of that kind have increased 
in number, and, what is still more important, the farmer has 
come to rely far more upon his livestock than upon his grain. 
Yet, when all is said, the production of wheat remains 
a very serious matter. During the last two years, even with 
the shrinkage of corn land, we have produced about 7,500,000 
quarters per year, and that, even at the much lowered prices of 
to-day, would represent an income to the farmers of England of 
about £10,000,000. This it is that is in danger now. The only 
consolation, and it is a sad one, is that there is likely to bea 
deficiency in the rest of the world as well. In the United States 
it is now impossible to form a reasonable estimate as to the 
crop of the present year. Roughly speaking, 44,500,000 
acres were sown with wheat, and Beerbohm, an unrivalled 
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authority, reckons that the average yield will be about thirteen 
bushels an acre, making a total of 615,000,000 bushels. 

We need not go very closely into the figures beyond 
saying that there will be a deficiency in the United States 
of something between 155,000,000 bushels and 171,000,000 
bushels. The significance of these figures is very apparent. 
We have to rernember that in the United States, although 
the figures show a slight extension of the wheat area, the 
consuming power is rapidly overtaking the producing power. 
It is merely a matter of time until the country can oniy 
grow enougb wheat for its population. The movement, 
indeed, is said to be accelerated by the action of a number of 
farmers who, finding that cereal crops are no longer profitable, 
are turning their attention to market gardening, fruit being a 
more remunerative crop than wheat. However, this is looking far 
into the future. The immediate fact that the British farmer has 
to take into account is that on this occasion the supply from the 
United States will be very much below the average. It is said 
that the United States will have to produce a crop of 64,000,000 
bushels before the price of English wheat is compelled to 
vo down below 30s. Under these circumstances our official 
contemporary, the Statist, is no doubt justified in its forecast 
when it says, “that the price of wheat is destined to reach 
a higher level *n the new season sooner or later seems 
to be extremely probable, because of the acknowledged 
deficiency in the world’s probable wheat production compared 
with last year, and indeed compared with any season since 
1904.” There would be some comfort in this to the British 
farmer if he had any prospect of obtaining even an 
average crop; but at present there seems to be extremely 
little chance of that happening. Reports from the various 
counties all seem to point to a marked deficiency, and 
it is a fair estimate that instead of producing 7,000,000 
quarters of wheat this year we shall only produce about 
6,000,000 quarters. It is to be feared, too, that the time 
has gone past when the quality is at all likely to show any marked 
improvement. Even supposing that the prognostications of the 
weather prophets were to become true, and that the fair weather 
of St Swithin’s Day were really to usher in a dry and hot period, 
no doubt crops would very greatly improve; but under no con- 
ceivable circumstances would they rise to the average value. 
Further than that, the farmer has to take into account that the 
quality is not likely to be good. It is upon sunshine that cereals 
depend for their value, especially in a climate such as ours, which, 
in the best of seasons, has not too much sunshine; hence 
the wise old proverb that ‘‘drought never yet brought 
dearth” to England. 

It is a tantalising situation in which agriculture is being 
placed. Here, for once in a while, prices are rising to a 
reasonable extent, and if, by any fortune, the crops had been 
a little better than usual, the farmer would have been able 
to get something back for the loss he has sustained during the 
last quarter of a century. We are afraid that it is hopeless for 
him to expect any return of this kind from his cereal crops. The 
question then arises whether he will be able to make 
up the deficiency by means of his livestock. Upon this side 
the prospects are certainly better. A good deal has been said 
about the bad feeding afforded by grass that has had much more 
moisture than is beneficial. We fancy, however, that this side 
of the question has been a little exaggerated. On farms that we 
have gone over the condition of the livestock has been very 
much better than the report would have led us to expect. After 
all, there has been an extraordinary abundance of food, and if it 
has been a little lacking 1n nutrition, it seems to have made up 
in quantity what it lacked in quality. One of the best testi- 
monies to this is the fact that on a certain estate renowned for its 
butter, the owner informs us that the butter never has been 
better than in the current year. He tells us also that his 
Jerseys have been fed exclusively on the clover and grasses of 
good English pasture-land. Animals fed for the butcher may 
not have shown results quite so satisfactory, and it is to be feared 
that the sheep have suffered considerably from the wet weather ; 
yet on the whole it seems highly probable that the return for 
livestock will ‘go a considerable way towards remedying the 
deficiency in that for cereals. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrix 

Wilkinson. Lady Beatrix is the eldest daughter of the 

Earl and Countess of Pembroke, and her marriage to Captain 
Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson took place in 1903. 


*.* It is particularity requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 


of readers if tney would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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NGLISHMEN generally are noting with a concern 
that scarcely amounts to serious anxiety the irritating 
occurrences between the United States and Japan. 
No one believes that they wili end in trouble, but at 
the same time it would be unwise to forget certain 

dangers inherent in the situation. As long as the United 
States stood aloof from the politics of the rest of the world 
it was possible for her statesmen to behave with a certain 
amount of irresponsibility. In this country the fact was perfectly 
well understood and offence was not taken; but Japan, elated 
with her recent brilliant successes, and justly proud of them, is 
not at present in the mood to put up with any unnecessary slight. 
Besides, there is a certain rivalry for the trade of the East 
between these two countries. No doubt President Roosevelt, 
who has expressed very admirable and decided opinions upon the 
subject, will do his best to avoid complications, and so will the 
Japanese Ministers, whose prudence has hitherto been as 
remarkable as their courage. Both are friends of this country, 
and there is nothing that Englishmen would regret more deeply 
than a quarrel between them. 


One of the best cricket matches of the season was that 
between Eton and Harrow. It was played not only with great 
keenness, but in a spirit of true sportsmanship that does the 
utmost credit to those engaged. When eight wickets were down 
the Harrow boys declared, and Eton were left to get 314 runs in 
three and a-quarter hours. As in the first innings they had scored 
close: on 390 runs in three hours, the policy of Harrow was 
bold and spirited. For a time it appeared as though a mistake had 
been made in tactics, as the Eton side played very well, and until 
the last moment it looked as though a draw were inevitable. The 
captains, however, had agreed to prolong cricket until 7.30, and 
the light turning bad, the Harrow boys bowled and fielded with 
extraordinary spirit and energy, and at 7.20 Harrow won the 
match by 79 runs. When it is remembered that -more than 
1,100 runs wére secured in about fourteen hours’ actual play, 
some idea of the dash of the cricket may be gained. It was 
remarked by competent cricketers, too, that the boys had been 
taught in the right way and there was no unfair leg play. The 
conduct of the match speaks well for the future of English 
cricket. 


Too late for notice last week occurred the unveiling of a 
bronze bust by M. August Rodin of the late W. E. Henley in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Perhaps the first reflection 
to which the fact gives rise is that although Mr. Henley came 
from a cathedral city, and had been educated in a cathedral 
school, a cathedral was not exactly the place in which one would 
have looked for his monument, and yet the placing of it there 
had a justification that cannot be impugned. Whatever else 
Henley was, England never had a truer lover. Indeed, love is 
almost too slight a word to express his passionate devotion. His 
song, ‘* England, My Own,” was really a very inadequate expres- 
sion of a sentiment that was part of his very being. Many a 
time the present writer has listened with delight while he 
expatiated upon the greatness and extent of the British Empire. 
He had an interest that never was dimmed in “ the regiment that 
never was ’listed,” the bold and hearty pioneers who, carrying 
their lives in their hands, searched out the furthest corners 
of the earth and added them to the King’s dominions beyond 
the seas. 
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He was quite well aware that in many cases they were 
reckless desperadoes who did not care one whit about either the 
King or his dominions. But if one pointed that ‘out, it was to 
be met with the swift retort that they were the unconscious 
instruments of destiny, and it mattered very little whether they 
knew or did not know what were to be the ultimate effects of the 
work they were doing. Nor was his interest abstract in general. 
Mr. Henley had always an open ear for information about the 
most remote parts of the British Empire. India he knew almost 
as well as if he had lived there. He was deeply interested in 
South Africa long before the war took place, and no one followed 
the events of the campaign with closer attention. Australasia 
appealed equally to him. Indeed, it was impossible to mention 
the most distant part of the Empire without recalling to him the 
name of some friend who had lived there. When any of them 
chanced to come back they were sure to turn up and describe to 
him the intimate side of the local politics. 

Henley’s interest in England was not confined to any one 
phase of it. Although essentially a townsman, he still loved 
country life, “the late lark singing,” the starsand the moon. No 
one had a keener interest in the condition of the peasantry, and 
one has heard him discourse on it by the hour together. He 
knew, too, what other and more fortunately circumstanced poets 
had found most to admire. We remember him once on a holiday, 
when we had driven to a famous Border stream, sending his com- 
panions away and going to its banks saying, “ Now I am going 
to hear what is the song of the brook.” Probably it was while 
staying at Muswell Hill that he learnt most about Nature. The 
cuckoos came to his garden and shouted till he found they were 
monotonous, and on dark evenings the nightingales, to his great 
delight, sang under the rose trees and the hawthorns. Thus, if 
true patriotism and a general love of English scenery and of 
Englishmen entitled him to honour, his statue is well worthy 
of being placed among the other great ones of the land in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


RONDEL. 
Was it a dream? Methought we stood, we twain, 
Once more beside the brook beyond the lane; 
The murmuring water made the only sound, 
For solitude and silence wrapped us round; 
And, ah, sweet heart, to miss you I was fain! 
The moment’s ecstasy was almost pain ; 
When Nature woos can mortal man abstain ? 
Methought we stood upon enchanted ground ; 
Was it a dream ? 
And then, refreshing as sweet summer rain, 
Your tender kisses answered mine again. 
’Twas then and thus, sweet heart, my life was crowned! 
But Fate unkind upon our love has frowned; 
Now, parted far from you, I ask in vain, 
Was it a dream ? 
GEORGINA B. PAGET. 


The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings has 
had the west front of Exeter Cathedral examined by a committee 
representing the Royal Academy, the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Institute of Architects. They have drawn up a report which 
contains, among other things, the following very fine and well 
expressed piece of criticism: ‘ The ancient canopies were of the 
finest white stone, admirably sculptured, and with expressions 


of delicacy and finish, that claim for the work the highest place * 


in Medizval masoncraft. But the renewals are carved in a coarse 
stone, mechanically executed, and with detail ill-conceived and 
coarsely rendered. To mention only one point—the original 
canopies were delicately contoured so as not by too much emphasis 
to break up the effect of the wall. Those who are acquainted 
with the practice of sculpture will appreciate the consummate 
mastery of effect, which dictated such details in this sculpture- 
screen. Though this screen is a most elaborate collection of 
ornaments, they are nowhere felt to be fulsome or oppressive— 
the cohesion and dignity of the wall-surface is preserved 
throughout. But there is none of this‘distinction or appropriate- 
ness in the renewals—for example, the jutting of the canopies 
has been so much increased beyond the line of the-ancient work, 
that their pendants actually crowd upon the heads of the statues 
beneath. Such substitutions are, therefore, not records of the 
ancient work, but in their pretension to be so actually falsify it.” 
It is impossible to add anything to this conclusive deliverance. 
Professor James Long, in the pages of one of our contem- 
poraries, has heen giving English housekeepers some excellent 
advice in regard to the choice of butter, a subject on which there 
are many superstitions which require to be dissipated. The 
young housewife should note the fact that this authority states 
unconditionally that the best butter is made from the milk of 
Channel Islands cattle; that it is the richest in colour, flavour 
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and aroma. The buyer, in order to obtain the best, should be 
able to recognise it. She will not find the best butter in any 
that has been factory made, whether it comes from Denmark or 
Normandy; nor will she discover it in tub, cask, or box. The 
butter in question is made in private dairies in England. There 
is no scarcity of it whatever, and any housekeeper who desires 
to feed her family and her guests in the most perfect and whole- 
some manner will see that the butter is of the description specifie | 
by Protessor James Long. 





In this connection the housekeeper may be advised to read 
part of the evidence given by Mr. Lever in the libel action now 
concluded. We say nothing about the merits of the case, but it 
is certainly startling to hear from a great manufacturer of 
soap that a famine in raw materials had to be accounted 
for by the fact “that certain oils which had _ formerly 
been used almost exclusively for soap- making were now 
being purchased by makers of butter substitutes, and other 
articles of food.” The economical value of this piece of 
evidence scarcely needs to be pointed out. Those who havea 
household to cater for may well thank Mr. Lever for informing 
them that the materials formerly used in the manufacture of 
soap are now utilised to make substitutes for butter. After 
that it would surely take a very robust appetite to dispose 
‘of the said substitutes. Of course, as a matter of fact, it is 
this robust appetite which enables such products as margarine 
to be sold at all. A labourer, after several hours of hard work 
in the open air, can eat and digest almost anything; but the 
great majority of us whose duties have to be performed within 
‘four walls cannot take such liberties with our stomachs. 


ree 
Dr. Emil Reich has evoked quite a storm of comment by 
his remarks on breakfast. No doubt our English meal is unlike 
that of every other country. It had an origin of its own, In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries our sturdy forefathers 
took it very seriously indeed. They had an abundance of cold and 
roast meats on the table, and instead of tea or coffee they drank 
tankards of beer or glasses of wine. Our less vigorous generation 
is content with the more homely fare of a rasher of bacon, toast, 
tea and marmalade. M. Emil Reich’s mot is that wives give 
it to their husbands and other menfolk in order to get rid of them 
for the rest of the day. No doubt the average Englishman eats 
his breakfast in contentment, but for all that we would scarcely 
advise the woman who loves a quiet life to start the Continental 
breakfast upon him too abruptly. 


It is interesting to note the different ways in which different 
species of birds are affected by the abnormally cold and wet 
conditions of the present summer. There is an abundant cherry 
crop, although the individual cherries are smaller than usual in 
the West Kent and East Sussex cherry orchards, and; as a 
rule, when this is the case incessant war has to be waged against 
the starlings, which gather in flocks and, going from one 
orchard to another, as they are scared away from each in 
succession, settle like a black cloud and quickly clear a tree of 
the fruit. This year, however, they have not been nearly as 
assiduous as usual in their attentions to the cherry, the reason 
being, no doubt, that in so wet a season they can find more than 
the normal amount of succulent insect food. But the conditions 
are far from affecting all the birds in the same way, for black- 
birds, perhaps because their actual numbers are much on the 
increase, seem to be attacking the cherries more numerously than 
ever. The inference is that the starling is an insectivorous 
bird by preference, and therefore a good friend of the farmer, 
only coming to the cherries when insects are difficult to find, 
but that the blackbird, though he repays us by his song, is a fruit- 
eater at heart. In the North of England, and elsewhere where 
cherries are not very many, it is said that the starlings hardly 
ever touch them. . 


In further reference to the cherry crop, it may be noted that 
it has been much more exposed than usual to the attacks: of the 
birds, because the fruit has been so very long in ripening. 
Generally, once the fruit is more or less fully formed, a few 
days of warm sunshine ripen it and turn all the: tree into a 
bespangled mass of red fruit; but this year, in the entire absence 
of days of warm sunshine, the cherries have gone on in a state 
of semi-ripeness, half yellow and half red, and a week has passed 
and made scarcely any change in their appearance. During that 
time they have not swollen to any size, and it is possible enough that 
the lack of appetite for cherries which the starlings have shown 
may be in some measure the result of the lack of flavour in the 
fruit itself, for it is very certain that neither the cherries nor the 
strawberries of this season are nearly as pleasant to the human 
palate as in years when we have a normal allowance of sun. 


In the chastened spirit of thankfulness for small mercies 
induced by the sufferings of the season, we are very grateful for 
the days of brighter weather coming in with the new moon of July 
roth and giving a chance at the eleventh hour for the saving of 
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the hay. The grass crop has been a fine one on ail but the cold 
and poor lands, where the low temperature has not given the 
encouragement needed by grass on such soils. Those who have 
had the luck to get their hay properly saved have good crops— 
speaking particularly of the South of England, which the writer 
knows best. It is said that the case is very similar, though 
perhaps the position has been even more critical, in the Midlands, 
where the rainfall has been yet more severe. 


In spite of the evil weather, there is at least one crop that 
promises extraordinarily well—the plum crop. In Kent, where 
so many of the plums are grown for the London jam factories, 
there has been something like a failure of this particular crop for 
some years past; and therefore, although plums are so plentiful 
this season that in ordinary circumstances a glut of the market 
would have ensued, and much of the fruit would hardly have paid 
for the picking, there is some hope that prices may hold fairly 
good in consequence of the merchants being sold out of this 
particular kind of jam. It is very characteristic of the plum to 
bear fruit in this capricious and unsatisfactory way, one year’s 
crop often being so excessive as to exhaust the tree and make it 
virtually barren for two or three years to come, and at the same 
time to flood the market until net profits are almost nl. 

THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 
I travelled through a sunset land 
Of dim green fields, on either hand. 
Far-stretching, silent, very still, 
Sleep falling upon copse and hill. 
On glimmering sheep, new-shorn and white, 
Un-folded through the summer night. 
On dark woods, where the nightjars hide, 
On mar:hlands, where the waters glide. 
On lonely farms, whence a window’s light 
Shines across the gathering night. 
On white roads, leading faint and far, 
Into the land where the Good Dreams are. 
and of the distant hills, whence sleep, 
Quiet as the fields, as the waters deep, 
Gathers within his certain sway 
The drowsy labourers of the day. G. M. G. 





The laurel and the sunflower have been found to be of the 
greatest use in damp situations. People who live in such 
spots—-especially near undrained land—think there is no help 
for them but by removal. Successful experiments have shown 
that it is possible to materially improve the atmosphere in such 
neighbourhoods by the planting of laurels and sunflowers. The 
former gives off an abundance of ozone, while the latter is 
potent in destroying the malarial conditions. These two, if 
planted even on the most restricted scale in a garden, or any 
ground close to the house, will be found to speedily increase the 
dryness and salubrity of the atmosphere. The experiment is 
wel] worth trying in badly-drained localities. 


Theexhibition of the Natioual Sweet Pea Society on Tuesday 
last brought forcibly to mind the remarkable development of a 
flower which stands next to the rose itself for fragrance and 
beauty of colouring. Many years have elapsed since the late 
Mr. Henry Eckford began to cross and select from the sweet 
peas of those days, and the result of his efforts is a race of 
varieties differing in form and in colour. There is still, however, 
a want of very rich shades. St. George, Scarlet Gem, King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra are examples of flowers of rich 
colouring, and more of this type would be welcome. It is true 
that hot suns have an adverse effect upon the crimson and scarlet 
shades, but raisers are endeavouring to remedy this, apparently 
with considerable success. No flower is more welcome in the 
home than the sweet pea, for the good reason that it may be used 
in so many ways, in bowls on the table and, when long stems are 
cut, in tall vases. 








The scientific branch of the Service—the Royal Engineers— 
appears to have invented a form of sport which must be quite 
amusing in the close season, namely, shooting with shrapnel at 
the man-lifting kites which are used for military observation. 
The kites seem to have taken a lot of shot, and generally to have 
defeated the sportsmen who were trying to bring them dewn ; 
but it is not understood that any men were in them or attached to 
them at the moment, and it is not quite ascertained what the 
sensations would have been of akite-carried observer with the 
shrapnel thus playing about him. We should like to know—by 


proxy. 


Among the industries wuicu are thoroughly deserving of 
support, a high place must be accorded to that which is under the 
special patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland. We refer, of 
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course, to the cottage industry of making Harris tweeds. The 
name, however, is to some extent a misnomer. Originally, nodoubt, 
these tweeds were made in the island of Harris, but of recent 
years small factories have been established in various parts of the 
country at which excellent cloth is manufactured. It is all akin 
to Harris, and shares with that celebrated cloth the quaiity of 
wearing well. It has the merit, too, of giving employment to 
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many hands that else would be idle in our villages. Those who 
know about it would much rather wear the homespun trat 
comes from English wool and English makers than the showy, 
cheap machine-made cloths which figure so prominently in the 
shops. Many of us gladly would go back to the time when 
the history of everything worn or eaten could be traced from 
the raw material to the finished product. 


r 


SAND-HILLS. 





W. H, Tomkinson. THE DRIFTING SAND. Copyright. 


T was a typical day in mid-July. A slight haze veiled but 
did not hide the tops of the distant hills. But the 
south-west wind brought it towards the sea, only in the 

shape of white-edged summer clouds floating high and slow 
in an immensity of blue, and tie shadows from the clouds 
wandered aimlessly over the prosperous landscape, darkening 


1 Keate 


J. M. Lewis. 


fields of hay ripe for the mower, resting momentarily on the red- 
tiled homesteads, visiting, like human griefs, the groups of 
men and women and horses toiling in the fields, chasing each 
other across the wide blue restless sea, and producing endless 
changes in the aspect of the sand-hills. It was good to be there 
and alone, and yet I welcomed the appearance of an old 
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W, H, Tomkinson. 


man of whom I have seen much during my stay in the neigh- 
bourhood. For though youth may nurse a pensive melancholy, 
we of riper years know it as an enemy to be fought or avoided. 
And to me the wind that makes the yreen wheat sway like sea- 
waves and whispers through the summer foliage and soughs 
among the sand-dune hollows is as sad as sea-music. It is ill to 
think of the eyes now closed for ever that have looked up at 
these immovable hills so imposing in their mystic robes. The 
old man reminds me of them. He is close on ninety, but one 
cannot imagine him coming to an end. He has watched 
generations come and go, and I used to think him as 
bereft of sentiment as the hills themselves. For he is in the 
habit of narrating the chronicles of the place in a style that 
betrays no hint of a moral. Indeed, he seems to talk with more 
zest of a character whose nickname was “ Thievin’ Jack” than of 
the saint who celebrated a jubilee of kindly work in the parish. 
Only on one occasion did I notice a sign of failing. It was 
shortly after my arrival.’ The still air was being disturbed by 
the ringing of a funeral bell, and I asked rather carelessly who 
was dead. The old man did not answer for a moment, then 
turned away muttering to himself more than to me, “ Many atime 
in this very place I’ve carried him on my back!” I offered him 
half-a-crown, but he refused it, although a beggar would not 
have worn his tattered and dirty clothes, with the remark that 
he was well pro- 
vided for. Partly 
from himself and 
partly from the 
landlord of my inn 
I learned his his- 
tory and the cause 
of his grief. Close 
to the sand-hills, 
but sequestered 
among trees origi- 
nally planted as a 
protection from 
the biting sea 
winds, is a house 
called Low Moor. 
It and the adjoin- 
ing estate are 
owned by a family 
whose name it is 
perhaps better not 
to mention. The 
dead bell had been 
ringing for the 
eldest son, a man 
approaching three- 
score, who, after a 
stirring, adventur- 
ous life, had come 
home stricken with 
a disease of which 
this was the end. 
He had been long 
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were aware of his return. My ancient of the sand-hills had 
been a favourite of the dead man, and it was both curious 
and interesting to listen to his anecdotes and in imagination frame 
from them a complete biography. It was strangely linked with 
the dunes. The heir to Low Moor had come into the world 
delicate and sickly, and the old man had spoken literal truth 
when he said he carried him on his back. Fresh sea air had 
been the doctor’s prescription, and the old man, then a stalwart 
young labourer, bad been engaged toattend him. He spoke freely 
about it. Excepton the single occasion alluded to he never expressed 
either affection or grief. “ We have got to take things as they come 
in this world,” was the sum of his practical philosophy. He 
minded fine when he carried the bairn “ Cock-a-ridy-roosy,” and 
played at hide and seek with him in the howes and hollows of 
the sand-hills ; remembered, too, how the small imp picked up his 
strength, and began to take delight in rolling down grassy slopes 
or half burying himself in the clean sand. In all weathers they 
stayed without shelter except that provided by Nature—sand 
caverns made by the capricious wind and thick furze under which 
it was possible to keep dry. One could fancy the rapidly- 
developing strength and intelligence of the child when the old 
man began to talk of birds’-nesting in the dunes, and even of 
spearing flatfish with table-forks in shallow pools left by the 
retreating tide. He must surely have been a mischief- loving, white- 
haired romp of a 
boy. But a chap- 
ter was ended 
on the child being 
sent off to school. 
When he returned 
for his holidays it 
was with scorn of 
his infantile 
games. He _ had 
set his heart on 
shooting, real 
shooting at living 
things with pow- 
der and shot. It 
was against the 
wishes of his 
father, but the two 
had already begun 
that disagreement 
in small things 
which was to ex- 
tend to those that 
were greater. And 
the servant never 
seems to have 
thought of any 
other course than 
that of aiding and 
abetting the young 
master. So in the 
unfrequented sand. 
dunes to which the 
regular keeper 
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seldom came the youth began by shooting rabbits, which 
abounded in the older and furze-covered hillocks. Then, 
as years went on, he and his associate used to hide here 
for the moving seafowl, and he must have learned how 
desolate the dunes are at dusk or dawn of a_ winter 
day when the white sea-horses ramp and dash against the coast 
under the scourge of a bitter nor’-easter. My informant had 
nothing to say of that, but he remembered the chilling cold and 
this and the other great shot. Probably this had ended ina 
quarrel, for I learned that the man had taken to a seafaring 
life and did not see the young gentleman for several years. 
And he was a young gentle- 
man, I was assured, with 
shiny boots, a silk hat and 
a gold albert —these being 
understood to be the indubit- 
able emblem of gentility. 
But, apologetically, I was 
told “he was at the silliest 
time in a lad’s life.” It was 
not his clothes that gave 
offence so much as his change 
of manner. No longer did 
he care at all for shooting or 
any other kind of sport. He 
generally came along the 
dunes with a book in his 
hand. Often he was heard 
repeating what seemed to be 
verses, and, although by 
himself, he gesticulated as if 
he had an audience of people 
before him. No wonder that 
the quiet - going peasant 
thought him affected in his 
mind. His idea was that the 
lad’s brain had been turned 
by too much study, and the 
way in which he said this 
suggested that he was 
inclined to thank Providence 
for not being able to read. 
One can imagine, however, 
the patience with which he 
listened, as he would have 
listened to the ravings of a 
lunatic, when the youth went 
off intoan ecstasy of language 
‘about the many -twinkling 
sea; the glory of the red 
clouds as the sun sank below 
the hills; the mutable shading 
of the shining wet sands; the 
play of colour upon the 
dunes. What impressed him 
still more was that the youth 
got up early in the morning 
and stayed out late at night 
to indulge in these antics. 
He himself was abroad at 
the most unlikely hours; but 
it was with a very definite 
purpose. He was on the 
look-out for flotsam and 
jetsam; not only that which 
was thrown up by the sea, 
but the stray wild things that 
came within reach of his 
gun, for that he was a 
poacher bred and born was 
evident. No doubt it was in 
the pursuit of this illicit 
calling, which necessitated 
a very quiet way of going 
about his business, that he 
saw many things which 
helped to eke out the young 
man’s biography. Reading as 
well as one could between the lines of his account, | came to the 
conclusion that the student had come home after experiencing 
his first repulse in love, and that the poetry which he spouted, 
with the salt sea wind as chorus, was the expression of his despair. 
But this feeling did not seem to be a long-enduring one. Another 
figure began occasionally to appear on the sand-hills. It was 
that of the village schoolmaster’s very pretty daughter, a girl 
with two or three of her teens yet to run, beautiful with the fresh- 
ness of a peasant girl, but educated beyond the girls usually to 
be found in her class. She and the young squire soon formed an 
acquaintance together, an acquaintance that seemed to be founded 
on a common taste, for she too brought her book of poetry 
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to the seaside, and read her Longfellow and Tennyson to the 
accompaniment of the crooning waves that break so lightly on 
the shore during the fair summer weather. So the two met more 
and more frequently, pointing out to one another the effects of 
cloud and sunlight, of rain and fog and storm upon this singular 
landscape that was as changeable as the face of the sea itself. But, 
here again, it was doomed that the boy should set aside the 
wishes of his father, wko was not a man to permit anything 
either in the shape of an intrigue or of honourable wooing between 
his son and a gitl who did not belong to their class in society. 
There were many tragical scenes between them; much plighting 


BUILT BY THE WIND. 


of faith, weeping, vows and all the other attributes that since 
the beginning of the world have belonged to unhappy lovers. 
The lad was nothing if not headstrong, and the opposition of the 
father had exactly such an effect as paternal governments have 
had since the beginning of the wurld. Instead of producing 
obedience it roused a violent antagonism, and the end was that 
the man and the maid departed from that country. What 
became of them my informant did not know. In the girl, 
indeed, he evinced no interest whatever. She was only an 
accessory to the scene. The youth he was to meet again in 
later years. In the meantime, however, he himself was once 
more in disgrace, and went off roving and voyaging in such 
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ships as would accept his services. When he returned to his 
native haunts, a grizzled man of sixty, or thereabouts, as I 
should guess, he settled once more into his old life, devoting 
half to casual Jabour and half to less legitimate methods of 
earning a living. What was going on at Low Moor he did not 
know ; but probably there had been some negotiations, since, in 
course of time, the rebellious son once more made his appear- 
ance at home, this time a middle-aged man, whose appearance 
bore testimony to the vicissitudes of fortune through which he 
had gone. The father, who in old age retained a wonderful 
vigour, although reconciled to his son, did not appear to 
take much notice of him. The man fell into his old habits 
of wandering about the dunes, perhaps thinking at times of the 
impressions they had left on his childhood, of the many days of 
sport he had experienced there, perhaps thinking also with 
poignant regret of the great mistake in his life with which they 
were also connected. lor, as I have learned from many authentic 
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A BOOK 


S civilisation becomes more complicated, the desire is ever 
keener to escape from its bonds and get into contact 
with life in its simple primitive forms. There are not 
many places in the British Islands where this continues 
to be possible. On the mainland it might almost be 

said there is none, since motor-car and bicycle have brought 
the most obscure portions within easy visiting distance. It 
is on the islands that fringe our coasts that life in its simplest 
and freshest expression has to be sought, and even here 
it cannot always be found. The Scottish islands have become 
so tourist-haunted that it is very difficult indeed to find on 
them a single unsophisticated native. On the Western Coast 
especially, visitors are so numerous that the inhabitants have 
come to resemble more or less those of a fashionable seaside 
resort. In some of the more remote Orkneys and Shetlands the 
original conditions are still maintained, but the larger islands have 
by this time become as tourist-ridden as the Isleof Man. Mr.].M. 
Synge may be congratulated on having come upon a hitherto 
undiscovered country. Very few of those who read his charming 
account of The Aran Islands (Maunsel) are at all likely to be able 
to place them geographically. As a matter of fact, they are three 
in number, and lie about thirty miles from Galway up the centre 
of the bay. They are not far from the cliffs of County Clare on 
the south, and Connemara on the north. Aranmor, the north 
island, is about nine miles long. Inishmaan, the middle 
island, is about three and a-half miles across, and the south island, 
Inishere, is slightly smaller. It will be observed that the 
Irish names might easily have been taken out of the poems of 
W. B. Yeats. The principal village of Aranmor is Kilronan, and 
the inhabitants are for the most part engaged in the fishing 
industry which has been developed here by the Congested 
Districts Board, The charm of the account given by Mr. Synge 
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sources, he might, but for his entanglement with the schooi- 
master’s daughter, have had a brilliant and splendid career 
before him. He seems to have lacked nothing in intellect, 
energy and what is, perhaps, more important than either, friends 
and influence. But one false step had caused him to drop out 
of the running, and, though vet in the prime of life, hope had 
almost fled from him. Existence in his mind must have borne 
that dreary hue which the sand-hills show on a dull November 
day when the sky is overspread with dismal clouds and 
a low wind whistles among the withered bents. But his 
adventures were not yet over. Another woman appeared on 
the scene, and under her influence his step resumed some of its 
elasticity and his eyes their brightness. The old squire seemed 
pleased too; but once more the cup of happiness was dashed to 
the ground. What actually happened cannot be told except by 
those who were in the secrets of the family. To tie observer 
all that was noticeable was that there was a rupture. The lady, 
who lived at a neighbouring 
manor, became almost suddenly 
so quiet and reserved in her 
ways that she did not seem 
to be the same woman, and, 
whether as a consequence of 
disappointment or as a victim 
of disease, she, in the course 
of a year or two, died. The 
man left his father’s house, 
and was no more heard of 
until he came back on that 
last visit whose ending was the 
beginning of this cogitation. 
Such were the brief annals 
which I was able to extract 
from the mouth of the ancient 
peasant. They rudely indi- 
cate what may have been the 
story of Low Moor, and, at 
any rate, are suggestions from 
which imagination will be 
able to work out one of those 
pathetic life histories with 
which we are all familiar. It 
is a melancholy version of 
human life, and yet if the grey 
dunes, the low level beach and 
the distant hills could recount 
to us the dramas that have 
been enacted in their vicinity, 
this melancholy aspect of 
human nature might not 
stand out as unusual in the 
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lies to a great extent in his own clear, simple, unaffected language 
and his ready sympathy with humanity in all its shapes and forms. 
The place, as may be imagined, is a veritable home of rustic 
superstition, and the book abounds in suggestive and beautiful 
folklore. Here, for instance, is a theory of the origin of the fairies 
as told by an old native who was able to recite old Irish poetry 
“with an exquisite purity of intonation that brought tears to 
my eyes.’ His explanation of Fairydom is, of course, Catholic; 

When Lucifer saw himself in the glass he thought himself equal with 
God, Then the Lord threw him out of Heaven, and all the angels that 
belonged to him. While He was ‘chucking them out,” an archangel 
asked Him to spare some of them, and those that were falling are in the air 
still, and have power to wreck ships, and to work evil in the world. 

Mr. Synge appears to have enjoyed life most on the Island of 
Inishmaan. He says: 

It gave me a woment of exquisite satisfaction to. find myself moving 
away from civilisation in this rude canvas canoe of a model that has served 
primitiye races since men first went on the sea, 

The sail is only used as an aid, so the men continued to row after it 

had gone up, and as they occupied the four cross-seats [ lay on the canvas at 
the stern and the frame of slender laths, which bent and quivered as the 
waves passe 1 under them. 
This was in April, and the weather seems to have been 
exceptionally fine for the season. The author lived in just the 
same way as the villagers. He had a room at one end of the 
cottage with a boarded floor and ceiling and two windows 
opposite each other. He notices the effect of the people having 
to make almost every implement they use: 

Every articie on these Islands has an almost personal character, which 
gives this simple life, where all art is unknown, something of the artistic 
beauty of the mediaeval life. Tie curaghs and spinning-wheels, the tiny 
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wooden barrels that are still much used in the place of earthenware, the 
home-made cradles, churns, and baskets, are all full of individuality, and being 
made from materials that are common here, yet to some extent peculiar to the 
Island, they seem to exist as a natural link between the people and the world 
that is about them. 

Even the dress must have had something of a foreign air. The 
women wear red petticoats and jackets of the island wool stained 
with madder, and they usually add a plaid shawl twisted round 
their chests and tied at the back. When it rains hard they throw 
another petticoat over their heads. 

The men wear three colours: the natural wool, indigo and a grey 
flannel that is woven of alternate threads of indigo and the natural wool. 
In Aranmor many of the younger men have adopted the usual fisherman’s 
jersey, but [ have only seen one on this island. 

One article of dress we must refer to, viz., pampooties, of 
which the author says: 

They consist simply of a piece of raw cowskin, with the hair outside, 
laced over the toe, and round the heel with two ends of fishing-line that 
work round and are tied above the instep. In the evening, when they are 
taken off, they are placed in a basin of water, as the rough hide cuts the foot 
and stocking if it is allowed to harden. For the same reason the people often 
step into the surf during the day, so that their feet are continually moist. 
Many old Irish customs are to be observed here in their 
pristine form. Here, for instance, is a description of “ keening.”’ 
It is a practice little understood, and the stranger might be apt 
to consider it a very mechanical expression of grief, as the women 
will “keen” for anybody when they have proper notice; but 
Mr. Synge reads into this act something far greater than mere 
superficial appearance : 

This grief of the keen is no personal complaint for the death of one 

woman over eighty years, but seems to contain the whole passionate rage 
that lurks somewhere in every native of the Island. In this cry of pain the 
inner consciousness of the people seems to lay itself bare for an instant, and 
to reveal the mood of beings who feel their isolation in the face of a universe 
that wars on them with winds and seas, They are usually silent ; but in the 
presence of death all outward show of indifference or patience is forgotten, 
and they shriek with pitiable despair before the horror of the fate to which 
they all are doomed. 
Thus the “keening’’ old women cannot fairly be classed with 
the undertakers—men whose gravity of deportment, as much 
as the sombreness of their dress, is simply a return for wages. 
Mr. Synge has a very keen eye for the picturesque, and gives 
many pictorial passages somewhat like the following: 


The water for washing is also coming short, and as [ walk round the 
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edges of the sea I often come on a girl, with her petticoats tucked up round 
her, standing in a pool left by the tide and washing her flannels amony the 
sea-anemones and crabs. Their red bodices and white, tapering legs make 
them as beautiful as tropical sea-birds as they stand in a frame of seaweeds 
against the brink of the Atlantic. 


Individuality comes through sources other than dress. The 
inhabitant of the Aran Islands possesses quite a number of 
accomplishments. Heis able to speak two languages. He must 
be a skilled fisherman, and able to manage his curagh with extra- 
ordinary nerve and dexterity. Like the crofter on the Scottish 
islands, he must attend to the land as well as the sea: 


He can farm simply, burn kelp, cut out pampooties, mend nets, build 

and thatch a house, and make a cradle or a coffin. His work changes with 
the seasons in a way that keeps him free from the dulness that comes to 
people who have always the same occupation. The danger of his life on the 
sea gives him the alertness of a primitive hunter, and the long nights he 
spends fishing in his curagh bring him some of the emotions that are thought 
peculiar to men who have lived with the arts. 
All this keeps his brain active and fluent, so that he can 
turn his hand to anything. Besides that, the islanders, having a 
great deal of time on their hands, keep up the traditional iaw that 
was once the common property of all the inhabitants of the 
British Islands. They know the old poetry and the old stories. 
Some of the latter are extremely interesting by reason of the fact 
that they are variations of themes which had been current in 
nearly all countries of the world, and from the earliest times. 
There is one long story especially told in this volume which 
might almost have been composed after reading three plays 
of Shakespeare. It is no wonder that the author is able 
to say: 

I have never heard talk so simple and so attractive as the talk of these 

people. This evening they began disputing about their wives, and it 
appeared that the greatest merit they see in a woman is that she 
should be fruitful and bring them many children. As no money can be 
earned by children on the island, this one attitud: shows the immense 
difference between these people and the people of Paris. 
The book altogether is one :calculated to give great delight 
to those who love human nature in its rudimentary stage, and we 
have by no means done justice to the humour and brightness with 
which the author’s learning and observation are set off. The 
illustrations are by Jack B. Yeats.» Pictorially, we cannot give 
them very high praise, but the¥thave the value that is usually 
attached to very good diagrams. 
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ITH the ordinary poultry 
show most of us are 
well acquainted, but the 
collection of fowlsstaged 
last week at Reading 

had ‘a special claim on the interest of 
poultry-keepers. Only one pair of 
each breed were penned; the display, 
in fact, as the catalogue stated, was 
“intended to afford an opportunity of 
seeing typical specimens of the different 
British and foreign races and varieties 
in a manner so that they can be easily 
compared.” So far as the British 
section was concerned, the collection 
was practically complete; there were 
ninety-two pairs of fowls, and when 
ducks, geese and turkeys were added, a 
total of 110 pairs of British poultry, 
that is to say, breeds bred in this 
country and familiar to poultry- 
keepers. The foreign section was 
necessarily incomplete. It comprised 
forty pairs of poultry, chiefly from the 
Netherlands and Belgium. Nearly all of them were laying breeds, 
and were of the Compine or Leghorn type, suitable for the pro- 
duction of milk chickens, no doubt, but looking more like bantams 
than anything else alongside our Dorkings and Orpingtons. 
It will probably come as a surprise to some to learn that we have 
ninety-two separate varieties of poultry. Wyandottes have ten 
varieties, game ten, Leghorns eight and Hamburghs five. Even 
Langshans have four, the black, the white, the blue and the 
Croad, that is, the early type, which was so much like the black 
Orpington—or, rather, the latter when first evolved was practically 
a Langshan—that breeders altered the shape of it, much to the 
detriment of its utility qualities. There are five varieties of 
Orpingtons and three of Sussex, the difference between the 
speckled Sussex and the Jubilee Orpington being more one of 
appellation than anything else. The difference, too, between the 
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buff Rock, the buff Wyandotte and the buff Orpington is very 
slight. Still, we have ninety varieties of poultry, and it will be 
just as well to stop at that number. And a fine collection they 
are. No other nation in the world can compare with us either in 
the quality or quantity of its recognised breeds. The pity of it 
is that having the material we do not use it, but are content to 
draw a large quantity of the eggs and poultry we consume from 
overseas. No other nation has such a table fowl as the Dorking, 
while the best of our layers are equal to the American “ pedigree 
layers.” 
Late HayMAKING. 

We see that a correspondent of The Times has turned out an 
old farming diary which seems to show that the year 1816 was 
even moister than the present one. One of the entries is to the 
effect that haymaking was begun on June 25th and finished on 
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August 27th. A note is appended to the effect that the weather 
was very wet and cold, “ not two fine days together.” We have 
certainly developed no improvement upon that state of affairs 
in the present year. On a large proportion of farms even in 
the South of England, haymaking was not begun as early 
as June 25th, and the  hay-cutter continues to be very 
busy in this mid-week of July, while certainly wet and 
cold were unabated until July 13th, when a_ spell of 
comparatively fine weather occurred, and one can_ only 
hope that it will continue for a few weeks. Where the hay has 
been cut great complaints are made in regard to its quality, 
especially by those who depend upon selling it in London. 
Under any circumstances the excessive moisture would have 
caused a very considerable deterioration, as there has been a 
huge growth of lush, poor grass without that strength and 
feeding quality which sunshine alone can impart; but when 
this poor quality of grass had to remain out during several days 
of heavy thunder and rain-storms it may be imagined that it is 
scarcely in a condition now to command a high price in the 
market. Unfortunately for the farmers, those who buy hay 
in London are very shrewd judges of quality, and are not in 
the habit of giving the best price for secondary stuff." The 
state of affairs can only be described as deplorable. In the 
North things are equally bad. Hay-cutting scarcely has begun 
in the great counties north of the Trent. However, although a 
sound and good crop cannot be expected, the prospect would be 
very greatly improved if we had a continuation of the weather 
experienced during the last two or three days. This, be it noted, 
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is written on Monday. So changeable has been the weather that 
rain might easily occur again before the end of the week. 
Crop Prospects. 

The newspaper already mentioned has produced its estimate 
of the crops in their present condition. As might be expected, 
the prospect is not described as being very promising. Wheat, 
especially on stiff, cold lands, is doing badly, and is worse this 
year than it was either in 1905 or 1906. The counties which 
have suffered most from the inclement weather in the case of 
wheat are said to be Cumberland, Durham and the East and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire; but it has also done badly in 
Cambridge, Oxford, Huntingdon and Suffolk. In Bucks, Hants, 
Kent, Leicester, Northampton, Norfolk, Rutland, Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Shropshire, Somerset, Wilts and Worcester the 
appearances are much better. Essex seems to have done excep- 
tionally well, the return being at least 20 per cent. above the 
average. Barley is even worse than wheat. Wales and Scotland 
have done worse than England, ‘yet in the’ East and North-East, 
South-East and East Midland, South-West and West Midland 
Counties prospects are not much inferior to what they were last 
year. Oats appear to have done better than any other cereal, 
though they have not done so well in the North of Scotland and 
in the West of Wales. It has been a great year for peas and 
beans. In regard to potatoes there has been a great growth of 
haulm, but fears are entertained that the extreme dampness of 
the soil may lead to an early attack of disease. Turnips and 
other roots ought to do very well this year, as wet weather suits 
them. 

MILK FOR CHICKENS. 

Though the value of milk, either whole or skimmed, is 
generally recognised for chicken-rearing and chicken fattening, it 
is not-so much used as it ought to be.-- On many farms the skim 
milk all goes to the pigs, and the chickens get none; yet, as 
experiments have often shown, a brood given all the skim milk 
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they can drink, the fluid being also used for mixing their soft food, 
will simply walk away from a brood of the same age that get 
none. Young chickens, however, should not be given sour skim 
milk; in that case it should be heated till it coagulates, and the 
whey removed, the curd only being fed. For bigger chickens, 
when put upto fatten, sour milk is preferable to fresh, as it keeps 
the digestive organs healthy and renders feeding green food to 
the fowls when in the fattening coops unnecessary. If they are 
given green food and sour milk they will scour; but Sussex 
fatteners never give green food when the fattening process is going 
on, yet the chickens look wonderfully healthy, though fed on nothing 
except ground oats mixed with sour skim milk and fat added. 
It is feeding chickens from the first on milk which produces the 
extraordinarily plump petits poussins or milk chickens which West 
End poulterers stock, but for which there is little demand. 
Tbese come from France and Belgium, where they are quite a 
popular dish. Certainly they are a delicacy, and on pleasure 
farms might be reared for home consumption. One can hardly 
recommend breeding them for market, as the quoted price for 
them seldom exceeds 1s. 6d. These baby chicks are killed at 
five to eight weeks old, when they weigh 80z. to 1202. They are 
dressed like pheasants and served whole to each guest at table. 
A breed like the buff Orpington or Faverolles is the best for the 
purpose of producing milk chickens. Again, both on the 
Continent andin America, birds about two months old are largely 
marketed; on the Continent they are called poulets de grains and in 
the States “broilers.” For all these kinds of chickens rapid 
growth is necessary, and this is best obtained by feeding 
milk but to judge by the quality of 
many of the chickens sent to Smith- 
field, milk; as an article of diet for 
chickens is little used, except by the 
Sussex fatteners. 


IN THE 
- GARDEN. 


Wounps IN TREES. 


HE following notes have been sent 
to the writer, and they are of 
sufficient practical worth to publish. 
It is mentioned that attention is 
often directed to favourite trees 
which, from one cause or other, 

are showing serious signs of decay. In some 
cases this decay has spread over a considerable 
area, while in others it is confined to a limited 
space. Sutili, it is there, a menace to the 
welfare of the tree. When disease is noticed 
in trees that have reached an advanced age, it 
is usually and not unnaturally attributed to 
Nature following her usual course; but 
frequently decay is noticeable in trees that have not attained maturity 
Were it possible to trace the history of these diseased places, it 
would generally be found that they originated through some injury which 
might not at the moment have been serious, but through neglect became so. 
These injuries may have arisen from many causes, such as the blowing off of 
a branch, biting or rubbing by cattle, caterpillars and many another cause, 
which, had it been detected at once, might easily have been remedied, Often 
no attention is paid to these injured places until a large dead patch of -ark or 
wood is discovered, or perhaps a hole leading into the heart of the tree, when 
the owner realises that it is time to adopt some remecy, To lessen the effect 
of injuries there should be no delay once they have occurred. If, for 
instance, a branch is blown off a tree, the stump should be neatly sawn off 
close to the trunk, and the bare surface, after paring round the margin with a 
sharp knife, shouid be given a good coat of coal tar as a protection from the 
weather and fungoid pests. In a similar way, if patches of bark are injured, 
they should be neatly pared back beyond the injured part and given a coating 
of tar. In those cases where wounds have been neglected and decay has set in, 
remove the dead bark, and if the wood is badly decayed scrape it away to 
the place where it is firm. After this has been accomplished paint the 
whole wounded portion with strong carbolic acid to kill any germs that may 
be left, taking care to keep the acid from the living margin of bark, then 
give the whole a good coat of tar. In the event of the cavity being deep, fill 
it with cement, wood, or some other hard material to the level of the bark. 
Holes filled in this manner heal more rapidly than those left untouched. In 
the event of the weakening of a tree through a decayed place, it is always 
advisable to lighten the head if at all heavy, or irreparable injury may result 
in high winds. Trees that have been damaged may be improved by the 
removal of some of the soil from the surface of the ground within a radius 
of the branches and replacing it with fresh loam and well-rotted manure. 
Should the soil be very dry a thorough watering will be desirable. It 
sometimes occurs that water lodges in the forks of trees and eventually sets 
up decay. When this is the case, place cement in the forks in such a way 
that the water will run off. Trees that have dead tops may often be restored 
by the removal of dead parts, the patching up and disinfecting of decayed 
portions and by judicious top-dressing. | When trees are plentiful and one is 
not missed, this trouble may not be considered necessary ; but if large trees 
are scarce it is worth while going to a little trouble to preserve their vigour 
and beauty over as long a period as possible. 
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AMONG THE CARNATIONS. 

Rose and Carnation are the sweetest of summer flowers. We have them 
together, a harmony of colour, and a flower marriage that should be more often 
arranged. Though the planting of distinct flowers in ore bed is frequently 
and rightly commended, there should be no overcrowding, no ‘survival 
of the fittest,” but a complete agreement between the two. A strong-growing 
Rose should not usurp the place of a more delicate plant associated with it, 
or a weakly kind be flooded with the rude vigour of some tufted Pansy. The 
Carnation has similar tastes to the Rose; it is a lover of air and sunshine, 
and without these life-giving elements is an absolute failure. Walking round 
the garden recen'ly we noticed with satisfaction the strong stems of Uriah 
Pike, Ke'ton Rose, Alice, Countess of Paris, Miss Audrey Campbell, from 
our experience the most satisfactory yellow ower; Trojan, a beautiful pure 
white and one of the newer varieties; Burn Pink, Glow-worm, intense 
scarlet; Miss Shiffner, soft pink and deliciously sweet; the favourite salmon- 
coioured Raby Castle, the fragrant Rose Celestial, Bookham Clove, white, 
with the scent of the Clove, and Triton, which is marone in colour, These, 
with one or two exceptions, hold their burden of blossom on a straight, sturdy 
stem, and the flowers are free from the objectionable trait of splitting—that 
is, the calyx does not hold the petals, but out they flop for wet weather to 
sully. Such flowers are of small value either on the plant or when gathered 
for the house or to send to friends. An ideal Carnation is one of a strong 
self colour, without a trace of splitting, fragrant and strong in growth. 
Raisers of new sorts should keep this ideal in view. As we have mentioned 
before, it is astonish ng the excellent results that are achieved by raising 
seedlings, especially when the seed is purchased from such a famous grower 
as Mr. James Douglas of Great Bookham. Many of the seedlings are equal 
in beauty of form and colouring to named varieties, and they have the merit 
of flowering with remarkable freedom and bearing few split blooms. 


A Worb ABpout LAYERING, 

When the plants are passing out of flower, the most popular way of 
propagating them may be commenced. Carnation layering is a simple and 
interesting task. The first thing is to remove from around the base of the plant 
sufficient soil to form a shallow basin. Then fill this with fresh soil, such as 
one would pot a Geranium in; that is, loam, leaf-mould and sharp silver 
sand, the proportions to ke equal. Then select the shoots for increase. 
With a sharp knife cut through a joint, having removed the leaves from this 
portion, then peg carefully into the fiesh soil. The ‘‘ peg” may be a strong 
hairpin or a stem of bracken. Cover the layered portion with the soil used 
before, and, if all goes well, the layers will have rooted and be fit for 
removal to the border, or wherever they are to be planted, by the second 
week in September. One of the most important points in Carnation-growing 
is to put down the layers in July, or at the latest early in August, to promote 
early rooting. When propagated later October is advanced before planting 
takes place, and then cold rains and frosts are troublesome. 

RANDOM NOTES, 

New Spanish /rises.—Before these notes appear the Spanish Irises will 
have passed out of flower, but we cannot refrain from mentioning the names 
of some new sorts which were shown recently before the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The most beautiful was named L’Unique, a flower of blue and 
white colouring, the segments firm, strong and most effective in the garden; 
King of the Whites, a lovely pure white variety, white as snow, relieved only 
by a yellow crest; and Mr. W. T. Ware, canary colour, the crest orange. 

The White Mountain Cornflower.—One of the most useful of garJen 
plants, perennial by nature, is tne White Mountain Cornflower, which is 
called Centaurea montana albain books. It is much like the parent—a 
well-known garden flower, except that the petals are colourless. Not only 
for its purity is it welcome, but also for the long season over which the plants 
bloom, from late spring until the present time, some vigorous clumps even at 
this date showing signs of continuing their display. The flowers last long in 
water; it is a Cornflower to welcome for its whiteness, vigour and long 
continuance in bloom, 

A Rare Pink,—One of the most striking of recent Pinks is called Elsie: 
it was exhibited at the Windsor Rose Show and was much observed. The 
flowers remind one of those of the old laced type, but they have special merits 
—one is not splitting the calyx, and another, possessing a rich colouring, the 
petals a warm deep rose with a blotch of deep crimson at the base of each, 
giving a conspicuous ring. The scent is sweet and strong and the growth 
robust. It is in all ways a bright garden flower. 

Rose Mme, Abel Chat:nay.—The gem of the Rose garden just now is 
this lovely Rose, well known, it is true, to the keen rosarian, but not so to 
whom the world of Roses is as yet untravell:d. We have a bed of it, and 
it is a sheer delight to see the noble growth and flowers. The stems are 
strong and straight, and the dark, handsome leafage clothes them so thickly 
that little is seen except this, a handsome, bushy growth, from above which 
the flowers appear as if to say, ‘‘ Here we are for your admiration.” The 
flower is very large, but not coarse, and the magnificent petals, soft rose on 
the outer ones and deepening towards the centre of the bloom, where the 
younger ones fold out gracefully, make this one of the most highly-prized 
varieties for the exhibition. Its scent is delicious; indeed, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay is a Rose that may be called almost faultless. No Rose is perfect, 
but this has fewer blemishes than any. 

Rose Hugonis.—W alking in the lower part of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
we noticed a Rose we have not seen before—Hugonis. It is one of the first 
to flower and should be made a note of by those who wish for a free-growing 
bush for planting by some woodland walk, in the shrubbery, or by itself on 
the fringe of the lawn. It is single, but every shoot bears a heavy burden 
of blossom, and the colour, a warm yellow, is of a peculiarly distinct shade. 
A delightful Rose in every way. 

Rose Conrad F. Meyer.—The more we see of this Rose the more its 
beauty appeals to us. It is of the robust order, and has much of the 
wichuraiana character, but is even stronger than any of that race; the stems 
are thick, terribly spiny and shoot up to a considerable height. We have 
planted it against an oak paling, but as a pillar Rose, or to train to a strong 
stake, few of the more recent introductions are more valuable. Not only are 
the flowers among the first to appear in early summer, but their scent is 
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delicious—a true rose perfume as pleasant as the fragrance from the Cabbage 
Rose itself. The colour is a clear silky rose, deeper in the bud than in the 
exposed bloom, which opens out to a great width. Long before the majority 
of Roses are open this gay fragrant flower is dancing in the winds of early 
summer. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 
PEREGRINES AND THEIR PREY. 

UITE recently a peregrine falcon, which had been, unfortunately, 
trapped and killed in County Down, was found to contain the 
remains of a carrier pigeon. Among the contents of the bird’s 
stomach was asmall ring, marked ‘*N. H.C. 19. W. O. 611,” 
identifying the particular pigeon which had thus fallen a 
victim. Carrier pigeons, which are set free for flighting 

purposes in so many parts of the kingdom, among other risks which they 
have to encounter, possess a strong and determined enemy in the peregrine. 
The Sussex peregrines, which now, thanks to some measure of protection, 
haunt the cliffs of that county in greater numbers than they have done for 
two or three generations past, must in particular take considerable tribute 
from the many homing pigeons which pass along the coast or come over the 
Channel after being liberated on the Continent. Not long since I was shown 
another of these owners’ rings, which had been found on the leg of a pigeon 
slain by a peregrine on the top of a high cliff in East Sussex. The peregrine 
is, in fact, a determined pigeon fancier, taking toll alike from the wild ring- 
dove or the domesticated *‘ homer.” Both of these species require a good deal of 
catching ; but that the peregrine finds little difficulty in killing one of these fine 
fliers when it requires a meal is evidenced by the remains of wood-pigeons so 
constantly to be found on the downs of East Sussex. Partridges also suffer to 
some extent from the depredations of these splendid raptorials, but in nothing 
like the same degree as pigeons and other birds, for the very good reason 
that they are much less frequently in the air. In Sussex, besides pigeons and 
partridges, green plover, gulls, rooks and occasional wildfowl and herons form 
the chief dietary of the peregrines that make their homes in the white cliffs of 
this part of Britain. 
OCCURRENCE OF RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 

The red-breasted flycatcher (Muscicapa parva) is so rare a visitor to 
these islands that its occurrence in May last near Hull in Yorkshire is 
worth recording. This small migrant, which has apparently been noticed 
in Britain only some fifteen times, breeds in Southern Russia, the Caucasus 
and North Persia. Further eastward it is met with in Turkestan and Siberia, 
as far as Lake Baikal. In winter it is found in India and North Africa, Et 
is well known during migration in various parts of Europe, but seldom 
penetrates so far westward as our islands. In colouring the male of this 
species is, in breeding plumage, brown on the upper portion of the body, the 
cheeks being ashy grey and the crown and nape a somewhat browner grey. 
The upper breast, chin and throat are rufous orange, the stomach white, the 
flanks light buff. The four outer pairs of the twelve dark brown tail feathers 
have white bases. In the hen bird the ash grey cheek colouring is lacking, 
and the throat is reddish buff instead of orange. In length this flycatcher 
extends to Sin. or a trifle over. By unaccustomed observers the bird might 
quite conceivably be mistaken for a robin, and in pugnacious habit this 
flycatcher is described as fully the equal of our own somewhat truculent 
redbreast. 

STARLINGS AND FRUIT‘. 

The vast increase of the starling in various districts, and its appearance 
in modern times in many parts of the kingdom where anciently it was 
unknown, are, of course, things familiar to all those who take an interest in 
British birds and their habits. But even now many people awaken very 
slowly to the Gestructiveness of starlings during the fruit season, or to the fact 
that their legions must, sooner or later, require thinning. The amount of 
damage done by these birds to fruit crops, especially in cherry orchards, is 
enormous. In Lincolnshire the plague of starlings is being somewhat abated 
by shooting, and large numbers of the birds are sold readily at various 
market towns in that county at the rate of 2d. apiece. Srarlings undoubtedly 
are useful in devouring caterpillars, wireworms, sheepticks and other insects ; 
but their ravages upon fruit crops, it is to be feared, quite counterbalance 
any benefits they may confer on the farmer in that way. Nearly fifty years 
ago Canon Tristram, while exploring the Northern Sahara, discovered that 
the common starling was as great a pest in that part of Africa as it now is at 
home. ‘* Myriads of starlings,” he says in his book, ‘‘ The Great Sahara,” 
‘‘visit the date forests in winter and do incalculable damage to the ripe 
fruit. They are snared and destroyed by thousands, being prized for food. 
In spring not a straggler rermains in Alrica.” The starling, by the way, is 
by no means bad eating, and a tithing from the immense legions that now 
throng Britain ought to be very acceptable to many of our poor folk. 

ENGLISH FOLK AND S1RANGE Foon. 

English people are, however, extremely conservative, one may say 
extremely suspicious, in the matter of their food supply, and take very 
unkindly to novel kinds of fare. This is especially noticeable among the 
poorer classes. However, as Lincolnshire people now eat starlings, and are 
willing to give 2d. apiece for them, there is yet the possibility that these birds 
may become popular and useful in other parts of the country. Many years 
ago Lord Hill, who had a fine collection of elands and other animals at Great 
Hawkstone Park in Shropshire, had a fat eland killed, and part of it exposed 
for sale at a butcher’s shop in Shrewsbury. The flesh,of the eland, it may 
be remarked, is delicious, and the venison is looked upon by all hunters as 
among the choicest in Africa. Yet such was the suspicion with which the good 
people of Shrewsbury looked upon Lord Hill’s eland meat that the butcher 
was quite unable to sell it, and his lordship had to dispose of it as best he could, 

WoopPECKERS AND THEIR NESTS. 

I saw a few days since, in an old apple orchard near West Firle, twu 
smallish trees, each of which had been selected by a pair of green wood- 
peckers as an eligible nesting-place. It either tree the usual holes had been 
bored as cleanly and smoothly almost as if by the hand of a carpenter, the 














g left lying underneath. Neither of the trees showed any 
In both the holes had been pierced within 5ft. of the 
One 
of these nesting-places was, curiously enough, unused, while in the other, 
In this part 


cuips, as usual, bein, 
sign of rottenness. 


ground, in full view of any passer-by, and not 20oyds. from the house. 


some 20yds, away, the hen bird had nested and laid her eggs. 
of East Sussex green woodpeckers are pretty plentiful, and [know of another 
orchard within two miles of this particular spot where quite a number of 
apple trees have been pierced in this manner. Needless to say, the life ofa 
fruit tree is seriously threatened by such operations. As, however, the lady 
of the house prefers the presence of the green woodpeckers to the prospects 
of her apple trees, the birds are not likely to be disturbed. 


3ORING BIRDS. 

The boring operations of all the woodpeckers are very wonderful, if we 
regard the implement with which they do their work. One marvels not only 
that the bill of the bird—after all, a perishable piece of horn-like substance 
can for years stand the racket of such labours, but that the nervous systems 


of the birds can hold out against the strain, stress and vibration of such 
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In North Americi there exists a small family of birds 
These 


mighty hammerings. 
as sap-suckers (Sphyropicus), allied to the woodpeckers. 
singular creatures are in the habit of puncturing trees solely for the purpose 
of obtaining the sap, and the whole trunk may sometimes be found 
completely riddled by their operations. 


known 


THE AVOCET IN CAPTIVITY. 

It is extremely interesting to hear that a pair of avocets at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park have bred this spring in the waders’ 
aviary. Three chicks were actually hatched out three eggs, but, 
unfortunately, owing to trouble with other birds, only one has survived, The 
avocet formerly br-d in fair numbers in the Lincolnshire fens, on the shores 
of the Humber and in Norfolk and Suffolk. The draining of the fen country 
has long since driven them from their ancient haunts, and the last known 
nesting of the species in England is placed as far back as 1824. The flock 
of avocets at the Zoo is well worthy of inspection by thase who would like to 


from 


set eyes on one of the most elegant and most curious of our vanishing British 
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birds. 


LORD CRANWORTEH'S RED-POLLS. 


T is with great pleasure that we 
have noticed the reviving and 
increased demand for the beau- 
tiful East Anglian breed of red- 
polled cattle, of which we are in 

this number showing some 
interesting photographs. The red- poll 
owes its origin to the extremely ancient 
breed of the Norfolk and Suffolk dun 
cattle, with which, it is almost certain, 
the shorthorn, probably the Lincoln- 
shire red, was at some early date crossed 
to have the effect of adding greater size 
to the splendid milixing qualities of the 
older stock. It 1s claimed, and with 
more than some show of justification, 
for the present breed that it forms the 
ideal dual-purpose animal; that is to 
say, that it combines in the same 
animal the greatest production of milk 
with the best proportionate production 
of meat, Certainly for the combined 
qualities it is difficult to equal. The best 
cows in many instances give from 
10,000lb, to 12,000lb. of milk a year, 
and as five may well be kept where four 
of a larger breed would experience diffi- 
culty in finding sustenance, while the 
beet is of the best quality known, the 
cause of their popularity is not far to 
seek. Again, for export, more especially 
to a hot climate, they seem admirably 
suitabie. They bear extremes of heat 
and cold well, are singularly free from liability to disease and 
are very little sensitive to the worry of flies. 

All breeds, whether they be of cattle, sheep, horses or 
what not, suffer temporary ups and downs as fashions and 
times change; and it is from one of these temporary depres- 
sions that we are now glad to notice that the red-poll is 
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WHO COMES HERE? 





DAVYSON 265. 

emerging. In talking of depression, it must not be inferred 
that fair paying prices have not always been obtainable 
for good specimens of the breed, but that there have 
been lately, or perhaps one should say until lately, no 
large demands from abroad bringing huge prices for the 
best bulls, such as delighted the hearts and filled the pockets 
of breeders some dozen years 
back. The causes of any 
waxing or waning of a fashion 
are notoriously difficult to 
fathom; but it is to be feared 
that one, and perhaps the 
greatest, of them in this par- 
ticular case has been the great 
diversity of opinion shown by 
judges with regard to individual 
prize specimens. Until herd- 
masters and _ breeders have 
some definite model or pattern 
up to which they can breed 
with absolute knowledge that 
they are on the right lines, it is 
obvious that there is _ little 
incentive to exhibit, and with- 
out fine exhibits there can be 
no high prices. <A_ perusal 
of the prize lists at the three 
principal shows for red-polls 
in the present year, by which 
we refer to the Norfolk and 
Suffolk Shows and to the 
Royal Show at Lincoln, un- 
fortunately suggests that 
unanimity does not yet reign. In 
the principal class, ¢.¢., that for 
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all aged bulls, there has been 
lor ~xactly the same exhibits a 
fresh first, a fresh second, a 
fresh third anda fresh champion 
at each show, a divergence of 
opinion which the other classes 
almost, if not quite, equal. It 
would, indeed, be in the 
interest of the breed if the 
judges appointed should meet 
previous to the shows and 
agree in the main on the 
points of an ideal animal. At 
the present moment, if one of 
the judges were able to place 
in the ring his ideal animal, it 
is quite possible that the next 
judge might put it last of the 
class. 

This diversity of opinion, 
the effects of which have been 
so disastrous, and against which 
the breed has had, and still 
apparently has, such an uphill 
struggle, arises doubtless {rom 
the outstanding merit of the 
animal, that is to say, its 
dual characteristic. Thus some 
judges will give the greater 
number of marks to the beef 
qualities, which are obvious, 
while other judges will give 
entire attention to those 
qualities which in their opinion 
tend to the greater pro- 
duction of milk. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that 
it is the contention, and the 
proved contention, of nearly 
every breeder that it 1s possible 
to breed an animal which, 
while possessing all the best 
and obvious beef-making 
points, will yet produce the 
maximum quantity of milk, 
and that that animal it is their 
ambition to make the special 
characteristic of their own 
herd. This being so, it would 
appear obvious that judges 
should make those qualities 
which they can see paramount, 
rather than lay stress on 
qualities which can only be a 
matter of conjecture. It need 
scarcely be added that in the 
case of a cow the possession 
of a good udder, which is nota 
matter for conjecture, should 
be of the utmost importance. 
It will, moreover, be borne in 
mind that, where the purchase 
of an animal is contemplated, 
the milk records, which are 
kept by practically every herd, 
furnish evidence which is 
superior to the opinion of any 
judge or collection of judges. 

Let us, however, in taking 
a general view of the animal, 
leave those points which are 
in dispute, and take those 
with regard to which the most 
divergent judges in the main 
agree. First, as to colour; 
although it is of small moment, 
other things being equal, a 
dark rich chestnut will be 
preferred. A white udder is 
usually held to be allowable, 
but any further white is held 
to be a serious blemish. The 
head should be long, narrow 
and well-bred-looking. ‘The 
thighs should be large and 
massive. The hips and loins 
should be nicely rounded and 
there should be no angu- 
larity. At the same time, 
the hips must be as large as 
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DAVY 275. 





DAVY 267. 
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may be, that is to say, as large as is compatible with such 
roundness. The whole animal should be _ square, solid, 


compact and “blocky.” An eminent judge often says that 


he wants the animal as like a brick as can be. The animal 
should stand as low on the ground as possible, and the longer 
it is the better it is. Straightness along the back, however, 
is a most essential point; indeed, so much stress is laid on 
it, that length is almost invariably sacrificed, since with any 
length the back must tend inevitably to drop after the third year. 





RED HONEY. 


The hocks should be far apart ; a good bag and teats are most 
important ; a really good udder should resemble a milk-stool in 
shape and symmetry. The debatable points are furnished in 
the main by the rump and width behind the shoulders, the one 
school saying that a large, beefy rump and broad, ponderous 
back are ipconsictent with much milk, and the other school 
saying that the ideal animal is one with these points, and which will 
yet produce plenty of mi!k. Let us now leave the general for the 
particular. Our photographs are taken, by Lord Cranworth’s 
permission, from his herd at the Letton Home Farm. The said 
farm consists of about 400 acres of good mixcd soil, and as 
about 200 acres of it, which form 
part of the park, are first-rate 
grass, it is excellently suited for 
the production of prize cattle. 
In selecting a breed the choice 
fell on red-polls, because of the 
temporary depression to which we 
have alluded, which enabled the 
herd to be formed at the least 
possible expense, for profit, and 
profit alone, has been the object 
throughout. Many of our most 
successful breeders and_ exhi- 
bitors are those who are able to 
indulge in a taste for agriculture 
and breeding with little or no 
regard to financial loss or profit, 
and no doubt they serve a useful 
purpose; at the same time, there 
is certainly an added interest in 
any herd which is carried on 
along practical lines alone. Starting 
but four years ago, Lord Cran- 
worth has been a_ singularly 
successful exhibitor, and there are 
not many prizes which he has 
not won, though, unfortunately, 
that of champion bull at the 
Royal is not yet among them. 
Of course, as every practical 
farmer knows, showing for 
showing’s sake is a most unre- 
munerative form of speculation; at the same time, in order to 
get and keep a name with the public, and more especially with 
foreign buyers, it is absolutely essential. We may therefore 
presume that Lord Cranworth will continue to show until, at all 
events, he has accomplished the ambition of all exhibitors—that of 
obtaining a champion in both classes at the Royal. 

At Letton no special system is indulged in, save in the 
ruthless elimination of all animals that fall short of the dual ideal. 
A miik record is scrupulously kept, and those cows which fail to 
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come up to a high standard in milk production are removed, no 
matter how good their make and shape, and the same appties to 
those animals which, though splendid milkers, are deficient in 
appearance. Our photographs show this year’s principal prize- 
winners: Davyson 265, first and champion at the Norfolk 
Show, second at the Suffolk and third at the Royai. 
He is a wonderfully symmetrical, compact bull, whose weak 
spot would appear to be a slight falling away behind 
the shoulder. As he has beaten the Royal Champion twice, 
and been beaten but once, his connec- 
tions not unnaturally claim that he is 
the best of his year. His progeny, 
some of whom appear in another photo- 
graph, are very promising. Omega II. 
has won two firsts this year, and is 
unbeaten in her own class. Davy 267 
and 275 were unbeaten in 1906, but 
the added year has produced the slight 
droop behind the rump which will be 
noticed. Red Honey, a winner of two 
seconds this year, is a_ beautifully- 
shaped heifer, and one of the improving 
sort, of whom great things are hoped 
another year. 


AFRICAN - 
ADVENTURE. 


NE welcomes a fifth edition— 
recently published by Messrs. 
Macmillan — of Mr. F. C. 

Selous’ first and greatest book, “A 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa.” It 
is actually six-and-twenty years since 
the volume was first published, after 
the author had been hunting ele- 
phants and other big game in South Africa for nine seasons. 
Yet the book to-day is as fresh and as interesting as when its 
writer, in the most modest way possible, offered to the world an 
account of some of the most wonderful feats and adventures 
that the annals of Africa can show. What is, perhaps, still 
more wonderful is that Mr. Selous, after six-and-thirty years of 
the pursuit of wild game, is still as keen, as capable and as 
persevering in the pursuit of the trophies he loves to collect as 
when, an ardent youth of nineteen, not long from Rugby, he 
landed in 1871 on the sandy shores of Algoa Bay. He is, in 
truth, an astonishing veteran. It might be supposed that a 
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quarter of a century spent in the pursuit of dangerous game in 
some of the wildest parts of Africa might have taken some of 
the edge off a man’s appetite for adventure, some of the strength 
from his frame, some of the keenness from his sight. Yet here 
is Mr. Selous, at the present time, enlarging his museum of 
trophies in order to contain his still-rapidly-growing collection, 
and undertaking each year fresh and toilsome hunting expe- 
ditions into East Africa, the Yukon, Newfoundland and other 
wild regions of the world, The life of the professional elephant- 
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hunter used, in the good days of South African sport, to be 
reckoned, at the outside, at seven seasons. Mr. Selous, who for 
some years of his youth worked harder on foot after elephants 
than perhaps any other sportsman of the nineteenth century, is still 
going strong, notwithstanding the fact that he has had innumerable 
narrow escapes from wild beasts, and has fought through two 
native wars. When one reflects that Gordon Cumming’s career 
in South Africa embraced no more than five seasons, that 
Oswell had done with African big game after four or five 
campaigns, and that Baldwin, another mighty name of the past, 
retired from the hunting veldt after an exceptionally long and 
stirring experience of nine years, one can realise something of the 
qualities of the man who, after nearly forty years of the pursuit of 
great game, can still go forth with the light-heartedness of youth 
and yet finds the magic of the wilderness so irresistibly attractive. 
lor “* A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” ever since we first got 
hold of a copy in the early eighties, we have always cherished a 
great and lasting affection. That copy has been with us, with a few 
other precious books, in the hunting veldt, and bears the rough 
traces of many a waggon and camp-fire perusal. The book is, 
and will always remain, one of the freshest and most faithful 
accounts of what South African hunting was in its palmy days. 
With it we are inclined to rank Baldwin’s *“ African Hunting 
from Natal to the Zambesi,” also an absolutely fresh and 
truthful picture of travel and adventure in the finest hunting- 
grounds of the world. Gordon Cumming’s great book we are 
disposed to place on another plane, with that of Cornwallis 
Harris, the pioneer of all British hunters in Africa since 1837. 
Gordon Cumming and Harris both wrote in a more rapturous, 
perhaps a more picturesque, vein than did Selous and Baldwin. 
Some people, who have not known better, have even criticised 
their adventures as over-coloured and fanciful. Herein the 
critics were wrong. Cornwallis Harris travelled through a virgin 
veldt, and saw game in an abundance that only the early Trek 
Boers were privileged to behold. His book blazes with colour 
and enthusiasm ; yet it is certain that what Harris records of the 
wild life he saw and the game he slew is truth and not fiction. 
We have wandered in the footsteps of Gordon Cumming, and 
have spoken with old natives who knew and remembered him 
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HAD given it up in despair. Enquiries before Whitsuntide, 
‘Can you tell me of a village Club-walking ?” brought 
the reply, so often repeated that it apparently became 
inevitable, ‘*’Tis all gone out now. ‘There be no village 
clubs now. Folk do join the big societies. ’Twas the 

same wi’ clubs as ’tis all the world over—the big do eat up the 
little.” Sull more convincing than this melancholy assurance 
was it to meet with an article in a popular magazine under the 
title ‘“‘ Club-Poles,” illustrated with pictures of a great number of 
the heads of these ancient standards, behind which the provident 
marched once a year to church and dinner. — Brass crescents, 
acorns, clasped hands with numerous other symbols and 
ornamental devices sometimes quite artistic in simplicity of 
design—they had become the prey of the collector. One after 
another had been discovered on the dresser shelf or the mantel- 
piece of some cottage kitchen, where it had remained since the 
last quarrel which proved to be the death struggle of the old 
‘Friendly Society.” ‘You see, father wur the secretary when 
our club wur a-brokt up,” was the explanation of its presence there. 
Thus the head of the club-pole reached the old curiosity shop. 
That article was the last blow to all enquiry. It seemed to prove 
the village club extinct. 

But I had given up too soon. Clubs did not always walk 
at Whitsuntide, but sometimes on revel days—the day of the 
Saint to whom the parish church was dedicated. So of a morning 
in June, when the sun was shining on the glossy ribbed leaves of 
a beech hedgerow; and the cuckoo, already a little hoarse, was 
calling away at the wood ; and the plovers, that had brought their 
young from the valley to the hillside, rose at the sound of a 
footstep and passed crying overhead—on the post of a five-barred 
gate my eye fell on a small bill. It was unobtrusive and I passed 
it by unread. A mile later, on the weather-beaten door of an old 
cottage abandoned to ruin, it was to be seen again. The words 
‘‘ Honeycombe Friendly Society” stood out boldly, and below 
was the programme—procession, church, dinner and sports with 
a brass band in attendance. So there was a discovery, and the 
club-walking that very day. It remained only to discover Honey- 
combe. I sought it across miles of burnt heath, tracts of 
whortleberry covered with their little red flowers and hillsides 
dazzling with sweet-scented yellow gorse. The road was long 
and incredibly winding. Direction posts were few and bere 
statements as to distance intended merely as trials of faith. At 
last, when all seemed lost, the village was discovered in a grassy 
hollow beyond the moors. There could be no doubt of it. Every 
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—Khama of Bamangwato is one of them—and we have ascertained 
from the lips of these men that Gordon Cumming’s feats were 
the actual performances of one of the boldest hunters who ever 
pursued game in Africa. 

Selous’ quiet yet wonderfully interesting record of his first 
nine years’ hunting in South Africa strikes a lower note than the 
works of these two famous forerunners. Yet a perusal will 
quickly satisfy the reader that his experiences were to the full as 
thrilling as those of Harris and Gordon Cumming. He shares, 
indeed, with Oswell some of the most wonderful escapes recorded 
in African adventure. Oswell was tossed twice by rhinoceroses 
and was once trampled over by a wounded elephant. Selous 
once lost himself in the veldt and went without food and water 
for close on four days and nights. He has been tossed—horse, 
foot and artillery—by a buffalo, and charged by an elephant, 
escaping by the skin of his teeth from beneath the belly and 
hind legs of the enraged pachyderm. It is curious that, although 
he has himself shot thirty lions to his own rifle and has 
assisted in the death of another, he has never had the ill-fortune 
to be mauled by one of these animals. He has had several 
narrow escapes, however, from which his own coolness and good 
shooting have invariably brought him out triumphant. Many 
other adventures are to be found within the pages of Mr. Selous’ 
other books, ‘Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa” 
and ‘*Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia.” In his early days, 
when the youthful Selous applied to Lobengula for leave 
to shoot elephants in Mashonaland, that potentate laughed 
in his face and told him he was only fit to kill steinbucks—a 
diminutive kind of antelope. The lad persisted and obtained 
leave, and quickly became the most daring and successful 
ivory-hunter in what is now known as Southern Rhodesia, 
of which territory, indeed, the hunter may be looked upon as 
pioneer and foster-father. 

This book contains not only innumerable accounts of 
hunting, adventure and natural history, but is the record of 
much persistent and useful travel carried on beyond the Zambesi 
and in other little-known parts of the African interior. For these 
and other researches, and for much good mapping, Mr. Selous 
has long since received the Geographical Society’s gold medal. 
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house was decorated with flags and evergreens and a Union 
Jack fluttered from the church tower, ‘The place was alive with 
people. The brass band was at work. A procession of at least 
fifty men and boys decorated with ribbons passed down the 
street and was slowly swallowed by the church porch. There 
was no help for it. 1 was forced to miss the church, 

Consolation was to be found in the landscape. Beyond the 
little cluster of thatched roofs, in one corner of a square, level 
field stood a marquee, not large, not ostentatious, but restful to 
look upon and full of encouragement. Under its shadow, where 
the canvas had been raised, the eye could detect casks and long 
tables and womenfolk as quick as linnets, spreading table-cloths 
as white as snow. Everything was as pleasant as a noonday 
dream with the certainty of being awakened by a brass band. I 
dozed with confidence, and when those martial strains burst forth 
anew, marched boldly, a welcome stranger, into the marquee to dine. 

Well, we dined off British beef, roast or boiled, or both. We 
had plum-pudding of a most admirable variety and a strong 
flavour of mixed spice, and drank good honest beer or cider with 
it, according to taste. We were hearty and merry, and laughed 
and joked and after all drank to “The King” with a seemly 
reverence. After that the serious business began, when we 
drank to “The Honeycombe Club” associated with the names 
of Mr. John Tucker, the treasurer, and “ Mr. Thomas Mogg, our 
worthy and energetic secretary.” But before there was time to 
put the toast, an individual of sallow complexion and straight 
black hair arose and expressed a desire to say a few words. He 
was evidently the reformer of Honeycombe. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘“‘there has been some talk about 
that sixteen pound ten an’ two, stock money. Our treasurer, he 
didn’ appear to know the whereabouts o’ that sixteen pound ten 
an’ two. But I made it my business to find out about that 
sixteen pound ten an’ two. I’ve a-been treasurer myself, and 
I’ll own up that I didn’ know then who did hold the money; so 
I don’t attack nobody nor cast no blame. But I do find now, 
when I be out o’ office, that there is the sixteen pound ten an’ 
two. I’ve a-put the question in to the bank, an’ the money is 
safe there, gentlemen; sixteen pound ten an’ two, in the name 
of our secretary an’ another. Now I do consider it did ought to 
be in the name o’ the Honeycombe Club, an’ I do propose ? 

«Shut up!” cried one. 

“Go on!” cried another. 

Then followed hubbub, in the midst of which the secretary 
rose to explcin. 
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‘« l’ve a-been secretary o’ this club one-an’-twenty year,” said 
he. ‘‘ lan’ another have always held the money, an’ the treasurer 
he’ve always a-took charge o’ the book. I’ve always done right 
wi’ Honeycombe Club, an’ if any change is made, | shali resign.” 

The club rose and cheered as one man. There had been 
some wild rumours about the “sixteen pound ten an’ two.” 
Nobody had been quite sure where it was but the banker. That 
being ascertained, the club favoured no reform and the toast was 
duly honoured. 

“Ts that all?”’ asked Mr. Thomas Mogg, the secretary. 

“That’s all.” 

Then Mr. Thomas Mogg, the secretary, drew a paper from 
his pocket and sternly called, ‘Jim Burch, Tommy Peters, David 
Snook, Bill Jeans. Where be, allo’ ’ee ? Stand out here and show 
yourzelves.” 

Four grinning youths stood forward in the presence of all. 

“ There they bethen. Take 
a good look at ’em. All fit to 
take the King’s shilling to my 
mind. Any objections?” 

The company took a look, or 
pretended to do so. The early 
youth of Honeycombe are rosy 
as morning and straight as pine 
trees. This was the medical 
examination for entrance to the 
club. 

** All elected,” shouted Mr. 
Thomas Mogg, the secretary ; 
and we rushed from the sweating 
heat of the marquee into the 
clear and glorious June sunshine. 

We were ready for the sports 
and competitions ; and the sheep- 
shearers, who do not require 
music, were started while the 
brass band, which had played 
during the speeches, went in to 
dinner. Honeycombe was proud 
of the band, which came from a 
small town a few miles distant 
and ten years ago gained a prize 
at a competition. It earned 
eternal reputation on that great 
success. It was essential that 
the band should be kept well 
nourished and sustained, because 
much was expected of it, and 
the music was known to be first- 
class and remarkable. We had 
no old-world games, no sack- 
races, no wheelbarrow, but a 
military tournament with tent- 
pegging and the slicing of 
lemons with cavalry swords. 
We did not really have lemons, 
which are scarcely known at 
Hceneycombe, but substituted 
the finest potatoes eyes ever 
saw. The young yeomen rode 
and slashed with such skill that, 
as Mr. Thomas Mogg said, 
“half the parish might pick up 
a breakfast o’ teddies chopped 
ready to fry if they was 
a-minded.” There were pony 
races and foot races, and at 
intervals Mr. Thomas Mogg 
shouted across the field: “ John 
Tucker, I say, for God’s sake, 
don’t ’ee forget the band.” 

For during allthe afternoon 7. AZ. Whitehead. 
the beauty of Honeycombe was _ 
assembling, and, although they watched the sports, the real 
attraction was the band. Gradually, as the hours passed on, 
they gathered around to listen and beat time with their feet. 
Then a couple diffidently started—just a turn. Another jocularly 
followed so good an example. Five minutes later all the parish 
was dancing; for the youths seized the willing maidens and 
frisked and bobbed them round as merry as lambkins. Even 
the staid, who had been away by the marquee, bowling at 
skittles for a fat sheep, came wp and danced. The fun never 
ceased except when the band took refreshments; and this I will 
say, the music was so excellent that, although the trombone 
yielded a little to temptation and the drum became somewhat 
carried away and exuberant, the music remained quite as 
excellent as when heading the procession to church. And still 
Mr. Thomas Mogg, the secretary, shouted: ‘* Whatever you do 
do, John Tucker, now don’t ’ee forget the band!” 

1 shall never forget that band. Wa ter RayMonp. 
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AMONG THE ROSES. 

N this summer of cold winds and rain it is noteworthy that 
the rose is pre-eminent among outdoor flowers, and. strolling 
in the garden between the wintry showers, one is surprised 
that certain varieties—or hybrids, as the botanist would 
describe some of these kinds—are so fresh and fair. 

Shivering in the wind is a rose illustrated, Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, a flower which is almost white, but has a faint tinge 
of blush on its petals. It is the flower to fill a bowl with, 
and no matter whether it is planted in a town or country 
garden gives bountifully of its lovely burden. It belongs 
to the ‘old’ roses—and this reminds one that roses soon 
age in this delightful era in the history of the queen 
of flowers. Each year—as the recent exhibition in the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, reminds one—the rose 
garden changes its complexion. 
A generation ago the moss rose 
shed its fragrance in the garden, 
but it is rarely seen now, and 
the Maiden’s Blush still lingers ; 
but it is the tea and hybrid tea 
roses that predominate — the 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Sulphurea and 
many another flower we love for 
their form and scent. The rose 
is the flower of this country. It 
has no rival, and probably in the 
near future we shall have a race 
that may be called perpetual, not 
in flower, but in leaf. It is a 
delight to see such a rose as 
Jersey Beauty, a mass of shining 
foliage almost to the eve of 
Christmas, and we hope this 
commendable trait will be per- 
petuated inthe future. And how 
strange it is that the late Lord 
Penzance alone thought of 
bringing our wilding rose into 
the arena of hybridisation! A 
thousand times have we passed 
this hedgerow flower mingling 
with honeysuckle and traveller’s 
joy; but it never occurred to 
us to marry this lovely wilding 
to the wildings from abroad— 
the Persian Yellows and Aus- 
trian Briars, roses we love for 
their colour and growth. Now 
we have a fragrant race, which 
we call Penzance Briars, and 
rejoice in the sweet-smelling 
leaves and flowers of Meg 
Merrilies, Lady Penzance and 
others, which are familiar to the 
earnest rosarian. 

No English garden is 
worthy of the name _ without 
roses. We have in mind a 
small garden in which the rose 
is the flower; it is associated 
with pansies, which have been 
in bloom since February. Now 
it is a happy flower association, 
the pansy, perhaps, the more 
aggressive ; but we forgive this 
arrogance, having in remem- 
brance the winter months when 
the roses were not in leaf. Near 
the gate is Edith Gifford, one of 
the fairest of its race, and asa 
companion, Mme. Abel Chatenay, to our mind the queen of 
all. It is called a hybrid tea; but the difference between the 
true tea and the hybrid tea is so slight that one might group the 
two together. Perhaps in the near future these two classes will 
be amalgamated. Mme. Abel Chatenay possesses two virtues; it 
is a garden rose as well as a flower for exhibition, a rare combina- 
tion. We look for perfection of form in an exhibition rose, and 
we find it in this lovely flower from France, with its beautifui 
salmon rose tinting and exquisite petals, which open out to 
disclose a centre of perfect proportion and colouring. From 
Mme. Abel Chatenay one passes to Caroline Testout, proudest of 
the new roses, a big, flaunting bloom on a strong, spiny stem ; 
and near this is Viscountess Folkestone, with La Tosca in the 
neighbourhood. We group these together for the reason that they 
are much alike; but the last mentioned is pink. Then comes 
Papa Gontier, as crimson as Laurette Messimy, mingling 
with rosemary and lavender in front of the house, Sulphurea, 
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Liberty, Camoens, La France and Richmond, which is, we 
think, an improvement upon Liberty. A sweet breath comes 
from a corner where roses meet the hedgerow, and this is the 
result of planting Penzance Briars much as one would the 
wilding of our country lanes. The leaves of the hybrids are as 
sweet as those of the common briar, and the flowers are of 
various colours—deep crimson, pink and rose. 

But where are the old roses, the roses that shed their 
fragrance in the garden of our boyhood days—the moss in its 
ereen frill, dainty fragrance-filled petals peeping out from this 
beautiful protective covering, the Bourbons, Gallicas, Maiden’s 
Blush, Hebe’s Lip and kinds which are as sweet as their 
names? We should not forget these rose memories of long 
ago, for they have value in the modern garden, though not 
possessing the virtue of persistent blooming. We may find 
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these favourites of old in many a _ cottage garden, and 
recall the days when they mingled their fragrance with the white 
pinks edging the little flagstone paths. They can doubtless be 
purchased from one of the great rose-growers of the day, and 
their presence.in the modern garden would be as welcome as the 
other flowers one deigns ‘old-fashioned ’’—the stately hollyhock, 
sweet William, Canterbury bell and sweet rocket, which some 
declare, though we do not believe it, is dying out. 

We would not remove any of the roses of recent years, but 
there can always be found a place for a few of those which 
scented the gardens of our forbears. Rose-growing is a 
fascinating pursuit. One may love most the standard, another 
the bush plant to give blooms of exhibition merit, but we enjoy 
the flower in its wild freedom, running over a hedge, or forming a 
hedge by itself. 
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THE OLD HALL, 
HEATH, YORASHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 5 x 


MR. GILBERT TENNANT. 
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HE village of Heath, which lies within some two miles 
of Wakefield in Yorkshire, has long been noted for the 
pleasant character of its situation and surroundings, 
though nowadays the neighbourhood of a growing 
centre of population is not always desirable for 

venerable houses or rustic picturesqueness. One Mr. Joseph 
Randall, who was the master of an academy at Heath in 1750, 
commended the place to the parents of prospective pupils by 
referring to its healthful air and the delightful eminence of its 
situation, as also to the gentlemen’s seats and other houses which 
formed a square with a handsome bowling green in the middle. 
Nay, as proof of the salubrity of the situation, he said that not 
one of his pupils had died there within ten years! At the foot 
of the eminence winds the river Calder, which rises high in the 
heather-clad moors of the backbone of England, and makes its 
way through lonely hollows until it gathers strength in the winding 
lower valleys under wooded slopes or craggy projections. In these 
valleys, and on the hills, stand scores of ancient houses of grey 
old stone, or fragments of them, built by prosperous traders or 
country gentlemen in the seventeenth century, and some of them 
earlier, These are now mostly decayed, and the peasant kindles 


his fire on the hearth by which the Cavalier and his family sat. 
Sometimes above the mantel may be seen the Royal arms, which 
he placed there, with such inscriptions as “ Fear God, Honour the 
King,” and often over the doorway will be a date and a coat of arms 
or initials, and sometimes a welcome to the worthy, a warning 
to the unwelcome, a moral saying or some extract expressing 
the individuality of the owner. 

The Old Hall belongs to this class, but is of more import- 
ance than most of its fellows, and has had the good fortune to be 
maintained, if in some respects it has been a little altered and a 
little impaired. All its solid stonework, its mullioned windows, 
its string-courses and its antique air are of a piece with the 
many houses to which reference has been made, but it differs 
from most of them in its semi-castellated appearance, and its 
balustrades and embattlements, which give the air of fortifi- 
cation, without the substance, while the gables are absent, 
which are so constant a feature of the houses in the Calder 
Valiey and in all that neighbourhood. The village of Heath is 
still built round its pleasant common, and commands wide views 
over the surrounding country, while some fine elms stand near 
the house, and the gardens are well kept and appropriate. 
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The Old Hall deserves to be accounted among the finest 
Yorkshire houses of the Elizabethan period, if of a lesser 
standing than some of them. It appears to have been built by 
John Kaye of Dalton and Oakenshaw, who was the son of 
another John Kaye by the daughter and heiress of William 
Dodsworth of Shelley. John Kaye, the builder, appears in the 
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Visitation of Yorkshire in 1564, which may serve to indicate the 
approximate period in which it was erected, for on a ceiling in 
the interior is a crest of a griffin holding a key, which was 
granted to Kaye by Flower, the Herald, at Wakefield in October, 
1564. The arms of John Kaye, quartering those of his mother, 
are above the principal entrance, which is approached by a noble 
flight of sixteen steps, beneath the Royal arms of Queen 
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Elizabeth. From the Kayes the house passed to the Withams 
of Ledston Hall, near Castleford, and the arms of William 
Witham are, or were, on one of the chimney-pieces. He died 
in 1593, bewitched, as was averred, by a woman named Mary 
Pannal, who was executed for her evil spells at York. The 
belief in the power of witches was widespread in the North at 
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that time, and the depositions at York Castle throw a lurid light 
upon the gloomy attitude of the public mind towards the unhappy 
creatures to whom these unholy powers were attributed. There 
was an alleged witch at Kirkthorp, which is a village in the 
vicinity of Heath, in the year 1651; she had been suspected 
for a long time before, it being alleged that children had died 
through her influence, ard one woman declared that her own 
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child recovered when she “ drew blood of the witch with a pin.” 
Thus we are enabled to penetrate, as it were, the mind of the 
people who lived at the time when The Old Hall was built. 
William Witham left no children to inherit his estates, which 
passed to his sister Mary, who long afterwards was created a 
baronetess in her own right. She married Thomas Jopson of 
Cudworth, and afterwards, in 1611, as his second wife, Thomas 
Bolles of Osberton, Nottinghamshire. She was a wealthy lady, 
and munificent in her expenditure of money. How she came by 
the honour conferred upon her in December, 1635, is not known ; 
but Brooke, the Somerset Herald, 1778 94, says she purchased 
the title, which was that of a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, where she 
appears to have had a grant of 16,000 acres, of which, however, she 
never had “seizin.”” Lady Bolles is the only instance of a female 
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receiving the honour of a baronetcy in her own right, though the 
rank of widow of a baronet was occasionally conferred in old 
times upon the mothers of grantees. There are singularly 
uncanny legends of this lady at The Old Hall, which she is said 
to have haunted, until such time as she was conjured into a 
certain deep place in the river Calder, called thenceforth “ Lady 
3olles’s Pit.”” Thus it appears that the country-folk laid the ghost 
by drowning it! During this lady’s possession of this house 
roystering scenes are said to have taken place there in the Civil 
War in 1643, it being alleged that Cavalier officers feasted not 
wisely but too well at Heath, and that when Sir Thomas 
Fairfax with 3,000 men assaulted the neighbouring town of 
Wakefield, they were in no condition to hold out against them. 
Lady Bolles died at The Old Hall in May, 1662, but was 
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buried at Ledston near the house of her father. She had lived 
to the age of eighty-three, and her house descended to Sir 
William Jopson, her grandson by her first marriage, who inherited 
the baronetcy, and was the last to hold it, the honour having been 
dormant since his death in or before 1673. There was a 
singularity in the grant of the title, for it was to the grantee and 
her “heirs male and assignees,” but no claim has since been made 
to its enjoyment. After the death of this baronet, Heath passed 
to Ann, wife of Sir William Dalston, being the eldest of Lady 
Bolles’s daughters by her second husband, and the Dalstons held 
the property for three generations. A daughter of Sir Charles 
Dalston was married to Francis Fanquier, who died in 1723, and 
after the death of Sir William Dalston, who was living in 1771, 
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it passed to the Fanguicrs, one of whom sold the Hall and 
lands to Mr. John Smyth of Heath. This gentleman appears 
to have made his first purchases in the neighbourhood in the 
year 1709, and was a justice of the peace and a man of 
importance in that part of the country. It is said that he 
spelt his name Smjth, but, if so, that form was dropped by 
his successors. On the failure of heirs of his son John Smyth, 
Heath passed to his second son Robert. The great-grandson 
of the latter, born in 1748, took a prominent part in politics, 
was a Lord of the Admiralty and Treasurer, received a knight- 
hood, was a Privy Councillor and married a daughter of the third 
Duke of Grafton. He is said to have effected various changes 
in the Old Hall at Heath, but finding it no longer to his mind, 
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afterwards built the new Hall there, which still stands in the 
neighbourhood of the more venerable structure. It is unnecessary 
to follow the fortunes of The Old Hall much further. — It still 
remains in the possession of the same family, but has been 
occupied by many people, and in various ways. At one time a 
brother of the Duke of Norfolk lived there. At another time 
Mr. John Wombwell occupied the house, after his return 
from India, and appears to have effected a number of changes. 
Early in the last century it was occupied by French nuns, who 
had a large school there, and are said to have housed some eighty 
persons in the Hall and in places in its vicinity. Several of 
these nuns are buried in the churchyard at Kirkthorp, where 
memorials of them still exist. 

It is not surprising that in these changing circumstances 
of occupation The Old Hall should have suffered. Mr. 
Wombwell, who lived there towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, is said to have spent a large sum of money upon the 
place. He inserted modern windows, and is believed to have 
put up the panelling in the drawing-room, besides making 
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other innovations, such as dividing the banqueting - room, 
and hiding the Jezebel mantel-piece, which was discovered 
by accident in taking down a false or hollow ceiling. 
From internal evidence it would appear that a long gallery 
occupied the front of the house on the first floor, and 
was subsequently divided into sleeping chambers. A_ still 
greater change was made by roofing in the small quad- 
rangle, which was in the middle of the edifice, and converting 
it into an apartment. The Old Hall, however, had the 
good fortune to be occupied many years ago by Mr. Edward 
Green, who being a man of architectural and antiquarian 
tastes, bestowed great attention on the restoration of the 
antique building, and in his time the Jezebel chimney- 
piece was brought to light. It is a very remarkable 
example of seventeenth century work, with coupled Ionic 
and Corinthian columns, and a quaint carving representing the 
death of Jezebel, which we may with much confidence attribute 
to the hand of some Flemish craftsman. The changes of this 
time chiefly affected the interior of the house, into which the old 
spirit was breathed afresh, and the venerable panelled chambers, 
with their quaint carvings and modelled ceilings, happily remain 
to attest the spirit of the age in which the house was built and 
adorned. 
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The exterior is better described by the pictures than it 


can be in words; but it will be observed that the spirit 
of castellated architecture is here engrafted upon the more 
domestic type of structure belonging to the age of Elizabeth 
or the Stuarts. On the south-west front modern windows 


have taken the place of the older mullioned windows, 
but above remain the striking embattled oriels with mul- 
lioned and transomed windows, lighting the quaint interior. 
The elevated position of the house adds to its distinction, 
as well as to its picturesqueness, as may be seen in the 
curious terraces and stairway. On the main frontage the 
structure has been less touched by the modern hand, and 
presents nearly all its old and singular features. The ancient 
gateway on the north-east side is particularly impressive, and 
groups effectively with the lines of the house itself. Here 
we seem to feel the influence of a still earlier time, and it 
would be difficult to conceive a more attractive or suggestive 
example of Northern domestic architecture than is disclosed in 
this remarkable representation. 
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It may be thought noteworthy that a house that has passed 
through so many strange hands should have remained almost 
unspoiled externally. But much depends in such _ places 
upon the character of the structure, and certainly this old house, 
built of the grey grit stone, seems to have been fashioned to last 
long. This is a material which withstands the elements, and will 
breast the blasts of centuries, suffering little from the buffeting 
of repeated storms. About such places linger many legends, 
shedding over them the glamour of romance, and telling us of 
the thoughts, ideas and curious imaginings of old Englishmen, 
who lived in these remote valleys in a state of society more rude 
than ours, but which had in it virile elements that were destined 
to evoke prosperity in a part of the country noted for little but its 
loneliness, its wind-swept moors and its deep valleys with their 
peat-stained streams. Thus it is that the men and women of 
earlier time seem still to people these old houses, and often with 
bated breath the peasant will hasten by, when he bethinks him 
of the weird happenings, the strange deeds done in these curious 
edifices, about which still linger memories of witchcraft and legends 
of the Civil Wars. It is with particular pleasure that we 
illustrate such a choice example of a strangely individualised 
class of houses, like, and yet in many ways unlike, those which 
are to be found in other parts of England. 
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THE MATING OF TUMM AS JAMES. 


By M. E. FRancis. 


ARGERY PRESCOTT had filled the kettle, swept up 
the hearth and laid the table for tea; then, being of 
those who find it impossible to sit for two consecutive 
minutes with “their hands before them”? (i.¢., in 
idleness), she twitched a half-finished sock of her 

nephew’s out of the top drawer of the dresser and sat down by 
the window to knit and watch for his coming. That he would 
appear on the stroke of four o’clock was a foregone conclusion; 
she had brought up Tummas James from babyhood, and no lad 
in the whole parish had been so well drilled or so thoroughly 
mastered. Since his tenth year, when his father died, he was 
the legal owner of the snug little farm, but as Aunt Margery 
owned him, the dignity was merely nominal. 

Margery Prescott was a fresh, pleasant-looking woman, with 
a skin still smooth, though she was nearer fifty than forty, bright 
dark eyes and an abundance of dark hair, which, being conserva- 
tive by nature, she still wore in the fashion of her youth, sleeked 
down over her ears and looped up behind them. A slight frown 
was perceptible on her forehead as she knitted; Tummas, who 
had gone to market, was entrusted with several commissions. 
He would remember them all, no doubt, for she had taken the 
precaution of tying bits of thread round his fingers to register the 
items—black for tea, white for sugar, grey yarn for oatmeal; but 
the little finger had remained free, whereas it should have been 
decorated with another circlet, to record the fact that the blacking- 
jar wasempty. Though Tummas had that very morning made 
futile attempts to apply a shine to his boots, he would never of 
his own initiative think of making the deficit good. That was 
the worst of Tummas: tell him to follow his own nose and he 
would follow it—to the world’s end if need be; but as for stepping 
aside if a tree trunk came in his way, or stooping to pick upa 
gold coin at his very feet, he’d never have the sense to think of it. 

Aunt Margery’s meditations had just reached this stage, and 
she was on the point of rubbing her own nose, with an irritated air, 
with her free knitting-needle, when somebody tapped at the door. 

**Coom your ways in!” cried Margery, smoothing her brow. 
«Oh, it’s you, Mester Rigby,” she exclaimed in an altered tone, 
rising and advancing to meet the stout figure which appeared on 
the threshold. ‘* Coom in, do, you be quite a stranger.” 

Farmer Bob Rigby entered, unbuttoning his great-coat and 
unwinding his comforter; as he scraped his feet on Margery’s 
mat, he nodded with a gloomy air. 

“I’m sure it’s natural that you should be a stranger,” 
resumed Miss Prescott, with sympathetic melancholy. ‘ You 
haven’t had much heart for visitin’, have yo’, Mester Rigby? Eh, 
dear! Well, ’tis what we must all coom to, soon or late, and 
your missis was a ’appy wumman while she lived, Mester Rigby.” 

The farmer dropped into the elbow-chair which Margery 
pushed forward after a preliminary and wholly unnecessary 
dusting, and uttered something between a grunt and a groan. 

** Ah, ’tis a bad thing for a man to be left as you're left, 
Mester Rigby,” continued Margery, ‘‘ with they three little lads 
an’ all. An’ how are the childer? Keepin’ well, I hope?” 

«Ah, they’re well enough,” responded the visitor, speaking 
for the first time, “but they’re awful mischievous, Miss 
Prescott.” 

‘“* Well, well, that’s to be looked for, isn’t it? Lads will be 
lads, they say.” : 

‘Our Teddy,” pursued the farmer, in a tone of complaint 
not unmixed with pride, ‘he is a reg’lar limb—nought else. 
What mun he do t’other day but set all the taps i’ the house 
runnin’. The poor lass as does for us was nigh swamped out o’ 
the place, and there was ne’er a drop o’ water left i’ the cistern, 
and the men had started ploughin’, so I had to set to work and 
poomp mysel’—’twasn’t such a very great treat, I can tell yo’!”’ 

«1 doubt it wasn’t,” agreed Margery. 

‘Eh, to think on’t. The little monkey! An’ the littie ’uns 
is nearly as bad,” went on Mr. Rigby; ‘there’s no tellin’ what 
they'll be up to the minute they comes back fro’ school. Diggin’ 
up the seed ’taters, and cartin’ in eggs as is half hatched, and 
tryin’ to milk the cows! I reckon one or other of ’em ’ull get 
killed soom day.” 

‘¢ Well,” rejoined Margery, in a tone of triumphant reminis- 
cence, ‘“I’ll say one thing for our Tummas. He were never 
mischievous, never. I didn’t bring him up that way, ye see, 
Mester Rigby. I larned him fro’ the first to be careful and mind 
what I said, an’ he never wanted to do nothin’ diff’rent.”’ 

“ That’s true,” agreed Mr. Rigby, heartily. ‘Ye met well 
be proud on him, Miss Prescott. I am sure he’s the reg’lar 
moral of all you could wish him to be.” 

He probably meant to say ‘ model,” but Miss Prescott was 
not critical. 

“|’ve leathered my lads,” proceeded the other, ‘but it 
don’t seem to do ‘em no good—not a bit. The minute my back’s 
turned they’ll be up to some trick or other.” 


‘“‘Tt’s not leatherin’ they want,” rejoined Margery; ‘‘it’s 
lookin’ arter. Childer be jest same as chickens. Ye must keep 
your eye on ’em, else they’!l be runnin’ astray.” 

‘An’ that’s true,” agreed Mr. Rigby, with a heartfelt sigh. 
‘But I’m kept busy, ye see, out o’ doors, Miss Prescott, an’ 
that there little snicket of a lass is no more good nor nothin’ at 
all. ‘They sarvent wenches—one is as bad t’other. I've had 
three sin’ my missus were took, and ’tis the same cry wi’ all on 
7em, The minute I’m out o’ the house they starts gossipin’ or 
gaddin’. Our Bob as near as anythin’ fell in the well last week. 
An’ the things is littered all over the place, an’ the house is kept 
so dirty! Eh, dear o’ me! I doubt it’s enough to make our 
poor Annie, as used to be so house-proud, turn i’ her grave.” 

‘‘Eh, dear,” commented Margery. “It’s very bad. I’m 
sure I’m sorry for ye. You seem to be upset all roads.” 

“Well, I’ve been bethinkin’ mysel’ and unbethinkin’ 
mysel’,” be continued, rubbing his knees pensively, and fixing 
his ruminative gaze on her, ‘‘and I reckoned I'd better coom 
straight to yo’! Says I to mysel’, ‘If there is a wumman in the 
world as can get me out o’ this here mess, it’s Margery Prescott. 
She’ve brought upa orphan lad as well an’ better nor any mother 
could ha’ done, and she’ve kep’ his home as nice as a picter, and 
she’s a stirrin’ body an’ active for her years. She’d suit very 
well,’ I says.” 

Margery had laid aside her knitting, and now stared at him 
with frank astonishment. 

“T don’t quite take your meanin’, Mester Rigby. Was ye 
hintin’——” 

“I’m not hintin’ nothin’ at all,” interrupted he. ‘“ I’m 
axin’ yo’ plain. I’m wishful to marry again, and I think yo’d do 
me nice. Will yo’ have me?” 

‘‘Eh, yo’re a bit sudden, Mester Rigby. I’m sure ‘tis very 
kind o’ yo’, but I never reckoned to change my state. An’ [| 
doubt Tummas James ’ud never get on wi’out me.” 

“Why, how owd is the lad?” queried the farmer, impatiently. 
‘Turned twenty-one, isn’t he? ’Tis time he stood on his* own 
feet. An’ I tell you what! He’ll be fetchin’ home a missus for 
hissel’ before aught’s long.” 

““ Nay, nay, Mr. Rigby!” cried Margery, decidedly. ‘* Our 
Tummas never so mich as looks at a lass, never! He don’t 
notice ’em at all—no more nor if they was cabbages. I brought 
him up that way.” 

The farmer began to laugh, rolling his head from side to side, 
and surveying Margery with a quizzical air. 

‘Natur’ is natur’,” he observed, composing his features at 
length. ‘I doubt one o’ these days the lad ‘ull find out theer’s 
wenches i’ the world, or the wenches ‘ull haply find him out. 
Yo’ll not be able to keep him tied to your apron for ever. Nay, 
the quietest lad as ever stepped shoe leather is shaped same as 
other lads when all’s said an’ done! He'll want a missus 0’ his 
own, and his missus ‘ull look to be your missus, too, Miss 
Prescott. An’ how’ll you like that? The place and all ’at’s in 
it belongs to your Tummas James, dunnot it?” 

Margery had changed colour during this speech, and now 
sat gazing at her visitor with a dropping jaw; the last bolt had 
shot home. It was not until he had repeated his question that 
she roused herself to reply. 

‘«‘ Ah, ’tis true, Mester Rigby; the place and all ‘at’s in it 
belongs to our Tummas James.” 

‘Well, then,” resumed the farmer, persuasively, ‘“‘ why not 
shift to a place o’ your own as yo’'ll never be turned out on, an’ 
as yo'll be missus on by rights ?” 

Margery contemplated him with an appraising eye. 

“‘Yo’re not so very young yo'rsel’, Bob,” she observed. 
«© Yo’ met very well be took off afore so very long; and wheer 
‘ull I be then? I’ the same boat as I am now—nobbut theer'’ll 
be three lads to turn me out i’stead o’ one.” 

‘‘Nay, nay,” replied the suitor. “I’m pretty tough. I 
reckon I'll last yo’r time, my dear; an’ if I don’t, I’m not the 
mon to leave a body i’ the lurch as has obliged me. I'll see as 
yo'r leit comfortable, yo’ may depend on that.” 

‘“‘ Well, then,” said Margery, good-humouredly ; “I don’t know 
but what I met take yo’ at yo’r word, Mester Rigby. But I mun 
think about it. I mun see what can be done for Tummas James.” 

The farmer had risen, and had begun to button his coat with 
a satisfied air; but now paused, his expression changing to one 
of dismay. 

«*My dear wumman, theer’s not mich time for thinkin’,’”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I looked to have this ’ere job sattled in a month at 
the outside. I can’t afford to wait no longer. Things is awful 
upset at my place. The sarvent lass has give notice, and theer’s 
no use bein’ at the trouble o’ lookin’ for another for a two-three 
week. An’ not a day passes but what I’m afeared the childer 
‘ull be doin’ theersel’s a real mischeef. I reckoned to ha’ the 
banns put up o’ Sunday week.” 
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“Sunday week!" echoed Miss Prescott, in a shrill scream. 
“JT mun give our Tummas a bit more notice nor that. The lad 
’ull break his ’eart.”’ 

‘* Well, an’ if he does?” retorted thefarmer. ‘ Let him look 
about for a gradely wench to mend it for him. Theer’s plenty to 
pick from. He mun get a missus for hissel’, an’ theer’s nought 
i’ the world to prevent his startin’ coortin’ reet off, and gettin’ 
wed same day as oursel’s.”” 

‘« Nay, but I'd like to mak’ sure as he chooses reet,”” began the 
anxious aunt. ‘] don’t want the lad to be in too great a hurry——”’ 

“ Well, I'll tell yo’ plain, my dear,” interrupted Rigby ; ‘‘ he 
mayn’t have no wish to hurry; but I have, an’ I'll wait no 
longer nor a month. If yo’ can’t make up yo’r mind to wed me 
in a month, I'll just step a bit further down the road an’ ax yon 
widow wumman as has coom to live i’ the owd keeper’s cottage.” 

“Mrs. Collins!” gasped Margery. ‘* Why, she’s a real 
stranger! We don’t know nothin’ at all about her nor about her 
family nor nothin’!”’ 

“Well, I won’t say but what I wouldn’t rather ha’ yo’,” 
returned Rigby, swathing himself in bis comforter with a final 
air, “but I can’t wait for folks to shilly-shally. I mun ha’ 
soombry to see to things. If yo'll agree to a month, well an’ 
good—if not, I'll take my chance wi’ t’other.” 

“TI wouldn’t like you to run such a risk as that, Mester 
Rigby. Widows is a bit treecherous, more particular when yo’ 
don’t know who their ’usbands was. Maybe'l can settle our 
Tummas in time——” 

“Do, my dear, do. Coom, that’s a bargain. Why shouldn’t 
the lad be as quick wi’ the job as me? Yoong folks is generally 
ready to leap as soon as they look.” 

At that moment the rumbling of a cart was heard, anda 
masculine voice shouting, ‘“‘ Gee back.” 

“‘ Here he is,” said Margery, rising. 

“ Well, I'll leave yo’ to tackle him, my dear,” said Mr. Rigby. 
‘“‘He munnot let the grass grow under’s feet. Well, coom, I’m 
glad to think we’n sattied things. I reckon we’s do very well. 
I’m glad yo’r willin’.” 

He nodded at her sideways, and she, looking up from her 
task of pouring boiling water into the teapot, did the same; no 
more tender demonstrations seemed to occur to either of them. 
Then he went out, chuckling to himself, and pausing to say a 
word or two to Tummas as he crossed the yard. 

The young man presently entered; a tall, broad-shouldered, 
loose-limbed fellow, whose sunburnt face contrasted almost 
ludicrously with his light blue eyes and shock of fair hair. He 
laid a variety of parcels on the dresser, and counted out some 
coins into his aunt’s hand. 

‘“« Theer’s the tay, a pound at two and fourpence ha’penny, 
an’ half a stone o’ sugar. an’ a stone o’ oatmeal, and theer’s the 
bill an’ theer’s the change—it’s reet, I counted it twice. I met 
Mester Rigby jest now, an’ he said ¥ 

‘**] doubt ye didn’t think on the blackin’,” put in Margery, 
hastily. 

‘What blackin’? Yo’ never said nought about no blackin’. 
1 had but three loops on my hand.” 

He held upa large fist, still adorned with his aunt’s reminder. 

“* Well, seein’ as yo’ couldn’t get no shine on yo’r boots this 
mornin’ yo’ might have bethought yo'rsel’ as theer were blackin’ 
wanted.” 

‘Eh, an’ so I met. That’s a pity. I met step out arter 
tay though an’——” 

** Ah, to be sure, so thou met. Thou’d best wash thee, an’ 
coom to thy tay. It’s ready.” 

“1 cleaned me at poomp,” rejoined Tummas, drawing up 
his chair. ‘* What did Mester Rigby coom for?” 

*©Oh, he jest dropped in. Help thysel’, my lad, thou mun 
be clemmed.” 

Tummas helped himself and worked solemnly through a 
large slice of bread without speaking; then, with his eyes fixed 
on his aunt’s countenance and his mouth still full, he enquired : 

** What was Mester Rigby’s news ?” 

Margery pushed away her cup. 

“It'll happen seem a bit strange to you, Tummas; it seems 
strange to mysel’, but a body mun think o’ their chances, whether 
they cooms soon or whether they cooms late.” 

Tummas paused with his cup halfway to his lips. 

*«Chances ?”’ he echoed. 

“When I were a young lass,” pursued Margery, “ta mony 
lads coom arter me.” 

“What for?” enquired Tummas, staring at her in blank 
amazement. 

**Eh, thou great noddy! What do lads run arter lasses for 
nobbut to coort them ?” 

Tummas masticated fora moment or two witha puzzled air. 

**Yo'n told me time an’ again ascoortin’ was nobbut foolish- 
ness if it wasna’ wur’!” 

His aunt busied herself with the crockery without speaking, 
and Tummas continued, with a superior air: 

* You allus bid me leave the lasses alone. Yo’ allus used 
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‘«« Theer, never mind what | did used to say. Theer’s times 
for everythin’ an’ a time for coortin’ as well as aught else. 
When I used to warn yo’ again it, I didn’t mean the proper 
mak’ o’ coortin’; I don’t howd wi’ a lad’s runnin’ arter a lass 
jest because he’s taken a fancy to her. ’Tis a different thing 
when his mind’s set on wedlock.” 

*‘ Wedlock!”’ echoed Tummas. ‘Yo’ used to say, Aunt 
Margery, as I for one were better wi’out it.” 

“Well, [ tell thee different now,” cried Margery, fairly at 
bay. “I’m a-goin’ to get wed mysel’, an’ best thing thou can 
do is to follow my example.” 

Tummas fell back in his chair, absolutely dumfounded, and 
Miss Prescott took advantage of his enforced muteness to 
expound the state of affairs, laying particular stress on her plans 
for his own benefit. 

‘** Theer’s a mony nice lasses as’ll be ready an’ willin’ to 
have thee, Tummas,” she concluded. ‘* Thou needs but to ax 
them. Well, hast thou nought to say? Bless me, lad, give 
over starin’ like a stuffed pig !”’ 

But Tummas, it seemed, could find no words; he sat gaping 
at his aunt and cracking his fingers one after another. 

“|’m_ sure,” continued Margery in an aggrieved tone, 
‘‘theer’s nought so very astonishin’ in the notion. Mester 
Rigby fair laughed at me when I towd him yo’ wasn’t one to 
think o’ gettin’ wed. Coom, Tummas, I doubt thou’rt a deep 
‘un,” she added, archly. ‘ Pullin’ sich a long face, an’ as pleased 
as punch 7’ thy ’eart. A bonny yoong bride is worth all the 
aunts 1’ the world, an’ so thou’lt be tellin’ me.”’ 

“ A bonny young bride?” echoed Tummas. 

** Yigh—theer’s lasses about in plenty, an’ thou can pick a 
bonny one if thou keeps thy een open. The wenches is noan 
short o’ iooks in these parts.” 

Her nephew rose heavily and took down his hat from the 
peg behind the door. 

“Bless the lad! Wheerarethou for?” asked Margery in alarm. 

** Didn’t yo’ say yo’ want some blackin’ ?”’ he enquired. 

“*Oh, well, if thou’s a mind to, go. Canst thou not find a 
word for me first ? Thou heerd what I’ve bin tellin’ thee, | reckon.” 

‘‘] heerd,” said Tummias, gloomily. 

** Well, an’ what art goin’ to do about it ?”’ 

‘* Well,” returned her nephew, after a reflective pause, ‘ I 
reckon I mun do as you say—I mun tak’ a wife.” 

‘* Reet,” said Margery, relieved, but a trifle puzzled too. 
‘* Well, thou mun look sharp, thou knows. ’T’ud be best if we 
could both be shouted in church at once.” 

‘*« Ah, ’twould,” he agreed, with great docility. 

Margery looked at him with a sentimental air and heaved a 
sigh. She had always rated herself at a high value, and felt 
proportionately sorry for his prospective loss; so great was her 
compassion now that it outran her discretion, and for the moment 
caused her to forget her previous arguments. 

‘ Thou’rt a bit takken to, poor lad,’’ she cried, ‘‘an’ I don’t 
wonder, I’m sure. ’*Iwon’t be easy to fill my place, an’ so I tell 
thee. I do the work of four pair o’ hands very near. What wi’ 
milkin’ the cows, an’ makin’ the butter, an’ seein’ to things 
inside and out. Any lass as reckons to come here ‘ull have to 
make up her mind for hard work—she’ll want to have -a good 
headpiece, an’ to be afoot fro’ morn till neet, an’ so thou can tell 
her. She’d best understand what she’s in for—it’s my belief as 
no young wench can ever keep the place same as I’ve kep’ it.” 

As her nephew’s jaw dropped more and more throughout 
this harangue, until at last she was obliged to sniff, she broke off 
remorsefully. 

‘“ Well, theer, thou mun do the best thou can! Happen 
things ‘ull turn out better nor what we expect, an’ I can maybe 
look arter thy wife a bit an’ get her into my ways.” 

Tummas went out naturally not cheered even by this con- 
soling assurance, and set off for the village shop, with his mind 
in a state of upheaval. Two facts detached themselves from the 
confusion of his ideas, and presented themselves with startling 
clearness; the one that he must lose no time in providing himself 
with a helpmate, and the other that he must make the object of 
his choice clearly understand the manifold duties which would 
fall to her future lot. 

As he walked along the irregular village street he looked to 
tight and left with anxious eyes, pausing to contemplate every 
girl who chanced to be standing in a doorway or crossing the 
road. When he caught sight of Emily Wright leaning over her 
garden gate he not only stood still for a moment or two, but 
walked backwards for a little way in order to contemplate her. 
Emily Wright and he were schoolmates. He had not realised 
that she had grown up such a tall, bonny lass. Aunt Margery 
had said he was to bring home a bonny bride—he wondered if 
Emily would do. He revolved the idea all the way to the shop, 
and surprised Mrs. Anderson by asking for a bonny jar of blacking 
when he meant the larger size. 

* Bonny blacking, indeed!” laughed the woman. ‘I doubt 
you’re thinkin’ of somebody’s bonny een! Han’ yo’ begun to use 
your own at last, Tummas? They say yo’ never look at a wench.” 

Tummas frowned, then grinned and pocketed his change. 
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“Good arternoon,” he said. 

‘« Eh, the lad’s a reg’lar noddy,”’ commented Mrs. Anderson. 

When Tummas reached the Wrights’ house he found that 
Emily was still looking over the gate and slackened his pace as 
he drew near, staring as hard as before. 

‘*Tis to be hoped as yo’ll know me again,” remarked the girl. 
“| ought to know yo’,” he replied, coming to a standstill ; 
* an’ me went to school together.” 

‘© So we did,” agreed Emily. -‘I used to call ye Simple 
Simon.” 

“ Did ye?” rejoined he, with an affable smile. ‘ Well now, 
that’s a notion.” 

He paused. ‘What on earth’s the matter?” asked she. 
‘“What do you want, Tummas? I declare you make me feel 
quite funny. What are yo’ a-lookin’ at me like that for ?” 

“1 were jest thinkin’ o’ summat,” he rejoined. ‘1 were 
jest thinkin’, Emily, | want to get wed.” 

** Do ye, indeed?” cried she, laughing, but colouring too. 

“ Yigh, I'll tell ye about that.” 

‘** Ah, do,” said Emily, staring in her turn, and getting more 
and more red. 

“My Aunt Margery,” began Tummas, ‘keeps house for 
me, as ye know. But now she’s took a notion o’ gettin’ wed 
herself. Her an’ Mester Rigby’s goin’ to mak’ up a match, an’ 
I’ll be left wi’out nobody to do for me; an’ theer’s a deal o’ work 
at our place.” 

Emily tossed her head. ‘ Ye’ll find it easy enough to get 
some owd body as housekeeper.” 

‘‘Nay, nay,” rejoined Tummas, shaking his head. ‘My 
aunt never hold wi’ havin’ sarvents. ‘ What’s the good of payin’ 
out wage,’ she allus says, ‘so long as the missus has got a stout 
pair o’ arms an’ agood headpiece.’ That’s the very word she said, 
an’ she ought to know. She does the work o’ very near four 
pair o’ hands herself. There’s the cows to milk, d’ye see, an’ a 
deal to be seen to inside an’ out. My wife ’ull have to be always 
on her feet if the place is kep’ as it should be kep’; but you look 
strong enough, Emily.” 

The girl gazed at him with an odd expression, but made no 
rejoinder. 

‘““My aunt ’ud put ye in the way o’ things, ye know,” 
continued Tummas. ‘She'd get ye into her ways. Ye could be 
practisin’ a bit while we was waitin’ for our banns to be shouted. 
My aunt said there was no time to lose, an’ I think ye would suit 
as well as another.” 

“Do ye?” cried Emily. She had straightened herself 
during his last words, and now her right arm was shot forth with 
startling force and directness, catching the wooer fair and square 
upon the cheek. ‘Take that, Mr. Simple Simon!” exclaimed 
she, and, whisking round, ran into the house, bursting into tears 
of wrath as she went. 

Tummas went home, sullenly rubbing his jaw, and feeling, 
strange to say, more indignant with Aunt Margery than with the 
direct cause of his discomfiture. This was a pretty state of 
affairs! After having for so many years, by her advice, abstained 
from any intercourse with the sex, he must now perforce go 
a-wooing, and get his face slapped for his pains. It wasn’t as if 
he had time to turn round and make a selection; if he was to be 
married in a month, he couldn't afford to dawdle over his courting. 
Here he was now, no forrarder, in spite of his recent effort. 

On entering, he banged the blacking jar down upon the 
table with a noise that attracted Miss Prescott’s attention even 
from the back kitchen. 

“‘Yo’re back, are yo’?” she cried, coming to the door, but 
still holding on to the round towel on which she had been wiping 
her hands. 

“T’m back,” rejoined Tummas, wrathfully, ‘an’ it’s no 
thanks to yo’ if I haven’t got a broken jaw.” 

Margery relinquished the towel and hastened towards him, 
giving her hands a final polish on her apron. 

‘«What’s to do?” she asked in alarm. 

“Oh, nowt!” he rejoined, sarcastically. ‘I nobbut 
followed your advice an’ got talkin’ wi’ a wench—Emily Wright 
’twas—an’ she fetched me sech a clout on the head it’s a wonder 
I’ve a tooth left.” 

“Emily Wright!” said Margery, reflectively. ‘ Well, thou 
met ha’ chose war. She’s a gradely wench, an’ ‘ull have a bit o’ 
brass, too, I doubt. Whatever did thou say to her to anger her?” 

“ Nobbut what yo’ towd me,” rejoined her nephew. ‘ About 
the wark theer was to be done, an’ how she’d want to have a 
good headpiece an’ be a stirrin’ body.” 

‘Eh lad, but had yo’ axed her?” interrupted Miss Prescott. 
‘Thou shouldn’t ha’ started wi’ they things—thou should ha’ 
made sure first—thou should ha’ waited till yo’ got better 
acquainted,” 

‘“‘] didn’t want to ha’ no mistakes,” returned he. ‘ Yo’d 
be the first to cast up at me if there was any. I nobbut towd 
the lass what yo’ towd me,” he added, defiantly. 

‘ Yigh, but theer’s rayson in all things.” 

“ Didn’t Mr. Rigby tell yo’ straight out what he wanted to 
wed yo’ for?”’ pursued Tummas. 
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“ Yigh, he did,” agreed Margery, laughing in spite of herself ; 
‘but ‘tis different soo yo’ lad, when a man’s d’alin’ wi’ a wumman 
o’ my years. I don’t look to be coorted same as a yoong lass.” 

‘¢T don’t howd wi’ yoong lasses,” grumbled her nephew. 

‘¢Theer, thou munnot take on so—thou’!l do better next time.” 

Tummas glared at her as he pulled off his coat and tucked 
up his shirt-sleeves, and then abruptly changed the subject by 
remarking, ‘* It was time to give pigs their mate.” 

Margery bided her time, however, and contrived that evening 
and on the following morning to throw out various hints about 
“‘the proper mak’ o’ coortin’,” according to recognised standards 
among young people, to all of which her nephew listened with an 
air of almost ferocious melancholy. However, on the next after- 
noon—it chanced to be a Saturday—Tummas disappeared as 
soon as tea was over, and presently came downstairs in his best 
clothes and with his flaxen hair carefully oiled. 

‘“*Wheer art thou for?” asked his aunt, startled into an 
indiscreet query. 

‘* Yo’ know well enough,” rejoined Tummas, with a wrathful 
look. ‘*I mun be agate o’ coortin’ soombry.” 

The door slammed behind Tummas. He had no intention 
whatever of making a fool of himself, and had, indeed, made a 
caretul mental note of the various young women whom his aunt 
had designated as worthy to receive his addresses; but the job 
was not to his liking, and he set out on his gallant adventures 
with anything but a light heart. 

Annie Makin was the first on his list, and turning aside 
from the village proper, he went up a by-path which led to the 
cottage where she lived. But he had not proceeded far when he 
encountered the girl herself, clad in a clean print gown (though 
it was Saturday) and wearing a generally festive air. She was, 
indeed, fastening a little posy in her bosom as she hurried along. 

“Good arternoon,” said Tummas, blocking her path. ‘I 
were jest a-comin’ to see yo’.”’ 

‘* Were yo’?” returned she. ‘ Well, I’m in a bit of a hurry 
jest now—-won’t mother do?” 

Tummas considered. ‘Not to start wi’, he said, after a 
pause, during which Annie had vainly endeavoured to pass him. 
‘“‘ Nay, I’d sooner speak to yo’ first off.” 

‘© Well, what do yo’ want ?”’ rejoined she, impatiently. 

Tummas made a rapid mental survey of various items of his 
aunt’s counsels, and finally chose the most important. Since he 
was not to speak of business until after he was accepted, he had 
better begin by putting the main question. 

‘*« Will yo’ have me, Annie ?”’ he enquired, abruptly. 

‘* What ?”’ cried Annie. 

“I say will yo’ have me?” repeated Tummas—‘ for a 
husband, yo’ know,” he added, as an after-thought. 

Annie stared, laughed and clapped her hands together. 

‘« Well, that’s a notion!” she ejaculated. ‘I don’t know as 
yo’ve ever spokken a word to me till now.” 

‘«T don’t know as I have,” agreed he. ‘ Well, will yo’ have 
me, Annie?” 

“1 will not, Mester Tummas James Prescott, an’ I'll thank 
yo’ not to be so free wi’ your Annies. Theer’s other young 
men i’ the world, an’ better ones, too, an’ I’m jest on my way to 
meet one of ’em.”’ 

She darted past him, laughing, but angrily, and Tummas 
stood looking after her for a moment, and then slowly retraced 
his steps to the village. He would try Polly Lupton. Polly 
vas only a washerwoman’s daughter, and not much of a beauty ; 
but, as Aunt Margery said, she was a thrifty, hard-working lass, 
and likely to make a man comfortable. 

He turned in at the little garden gate and tapped at the 
door. Polly herself opened it. 

“It’s yo’, is it?’’ she said, laughing. “I was wondering if 
yo'd chance to look in. Coom in, won’t ye ?” 

This was an auspicious beginning. Tummas stepped past 
her with a satisfied expression. The living-room was empty, 
yet if the young man had been quicker of perception he would 
have noticed that several chairs were in close proximity to the 
table, and that the door opening into the back kitchen was 
partially ajar and creaked ominously. 

«« Sit yo’ down,” said Polly, pushing forward a chair. 

‘‘ I’m lucky to find yo’ in,” said’ Tummas, obeying. 

‘© T were expectin’ yo’, I tell yo’,” said Polly; “ I’ve heerd 
how things have fell out about yo’.” 

‘* Meanin’ my aunt gettin’ wed ?” said Tummas. 

‘‘ Ah,” agreed Polly. “’Tis a sad thing for yo’... What’ll 
yo’ do now?” 

“¢ Why, I’m lookin’ out for a wile.” 

‘* Ah, but I reckon you'll find it hard to pick one as’ll take 
Miss Prescott’s place.” 

Tummasfellintothetrap. ‘’Twill, indeed,” he agreed, heartily. 
‘«‘ But my aunt, she’s willin’ to put whoever I’m coortin’ in the way.” 

‘© So I heerd,” returned Polly. 

Tummas looked up sharply, fancying he detected the sound 
of a titter, but Polly’s face was as grave as a mustard pot. 
While gazing at her, hesitating as to what his next move should 
be, she unexpectedly came to his assistance. 
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“] reckon yo’ thought I’d do as well as another,” she 
observed, pleasantly. 

*‘ Well,” said Tummas, ‘the notion did come to me. Yo’ 
was wan as my aunt named.” 

‘I’m sure I am very grateful to your aunt,” said Polly. 
‘“* How soon would yo’ like the weddin’ to be?” 

This was coming to the point rather rapidly, yet Tummas, 
though taken aback, was not ill-pleased. 

* Well,” be said, ‘my aunt’s bound to clear out in a month’s 
time, an’ [ reckon I mun ha’ soombry in her place.” 

“ Oh, that'll do very well,” agreed the docile Polly. “I'll 
try and fill your aunt’s place as well as I can.” 

A chorus of smothered giggles now burst upon the suitor’s 
ear, and quickly turning, he beheld a cluster of girls’ faces 
peering in through the door which led to the back premises, fore- 
most among which was that of Emily Wright. 

“Well done, Polly!” cried one. 

‘“‘ Keep it up, keep it up!” laughed another. 

“Til try to be a good aunt to yo’,” cried Polly, encouraged 
by the applause of her cronies. 

Tummas rose with dignity. ‘If yo’ have it all made up 
between yo’ to mock at me, I'll noan stand it,” he cried. ‘, As for 
you, Polly - 

‘‘Eh, I’m an awful foolish wench,” cried this last young 
woman; “but happen Miss Prescott ’ull larn me different—she’s 
goin’ to put me in the way o’ things, isn’t she? ” 

Tummas stalked out of the kitchen, metaphorically shaking 
the dust from his feet. Maggie Formley, who had perhaps 
laughed louder than any of the group, ran after him a little way 
down the path. 

“It’s my turn next!” cried she. ‘* Won't ye gi’e mea chance, 
Tummas Prescott ?” 

But though, as a matter of fact, Aunt Margery had men- 
tioned her as a suitable candidate, Tummas marched on without 
turning his head. He saw how matters stood now. Polly, 
hearing Emily’s tale, had purposely made a fool of him; it would 
have been just the same if he had courted any of the other girls. 

«I’ve had enougho’ lasses,” he said to himself. “Aunt Margery 
was reet—’tis foolishness an’ war to be runnin’ arter any on ‘em.” 

As he bent his steps slowly homewards, making a circuit by 
an unfrequented path in order to avoid the village, a sudden 
thought struck him, a thought so luminous that it fairly took his 
oreath away. He stood stock-still the better to examine it. 
His Aunt Margery had mentioned on the previous day, as one 
reason for her prompt acceptance of Farmer Rigby, that rathei 
than brook delay he would have taken to wife their neighbour, 
Mrs. Collins—a strange woman from the other side of Liverpooi, 
whose family was unknown to the village-folk, and who, though 
pleasant-spoken enough, was regarded with suspicion. But she 
was pleasant-spoken—that was a great point in her favour. 
Tummas had, during the last twenty-four hours, held discourse 
with more females than ever before in the whole course of his 
life, and their conversation had been anything but pleasant. 
His mind was made up—he would court the widow. 

As he strode onwards, rapidly now, various other reasons 
for his contemplated plan of action presented themselves to him. 
His aunt’s former warnings with regard to young women had 
proved but too well founded—he would see what a middle-aged 
one was like; he felt sure she was a thrifty body. On Monday 
mornings her washing was on the line before even Aunt 
Margery’s was ready, and once, when at Mrs. Collins’s request 
he had brought a bottle of liniment from town for her, he had 
seen for himself how neat and clean her house was, Then she 
wouldn't have giggling, silly ways like those lasses yon. She'd 
understand that he was right to think of choosing a wife that would 
make him comfortable and keep the place as it ought to be kept. 
Aunt Margery said that a woman of her years could be courted 
different to a lass—Tummas was sure he was glad to know that. 

Mrs. Collins was watering her garden when he paused 
opposite her gate, and turned round to greet him with a smile. 
She was a good-looking woman of about five-and-forty, with clear 
blue eyes and fair hair, very neatly smoothed. She was, indeed, 
the picture of neatness, and as clean as a new pin, though it was 
Saturday evening. 

‘“‘Good-day to yo’, Mester Prescott,” said she; ‘have yo’ 
got any message for me?” 

She had observed the hesitating manner in which he loitered 
by her gate. 

“Nay,” said Tummas, “no message, but J would like to 
step in a minute if yo’r not busy, Mrs. Collins.” 

“Ah, do step in,” said the widow, heartily. ‘I am fair 
glad to see yo’, I’m sure.” 

She led the way into the house, and Tummas cast an 
approving eye on the freshly-raddled floor, the glittering array 
of pots and pans, and the range, which had been black-leaded 
and polished till you could positively see yourself in the oven 
door. A row of geraniums on the window-ledge caught the 
evening light, and each individual chair shone with rubbing. 

He stepped gingerly across the floor and sat down witha 
sigh of relief; then his face clouded over again. 
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“T reckon yo’n heard a lot o’ foolish talk about me, Mrs. 
Collins;” he began. 

“« About yo’?”’ repeated the widow in genuine surprise. ‘I 
haven’t found the folks very neighbourly here, Mr. Prescott, and 
theer’s days an’ days when nobody so much as passes a remark. 
Why, what can folks be tattlin’ about yo’ for? I am sure theer’s 
not a steadier, better behaved young man i’ the whole parish.” 

She smiled at him in an encouraging, motherly way as she 
spoke, and Tummas brightened perceptibly. 

“« Well, I’ll tell yo’,”’ he resumed, confidentially. “I ama 
bit put about jest now, Mrs. Collins.) My Aunt Margery—she’s 
thinkin’ o’ gettin’ wed.” 

‘‘ Never!” ejaculated Mrs. Collins, amazed, but deeply 
interested. 

‘‘She is though; and ’tis a bit ’ard on me, for my Aunt 
Margery, she’s done for me a’most ever sin’ I were born--and 
now to go off so sudden ot 

“Eh, my word! Is she thinkin’ o’ doin’ that too?” 
interrupted the widow. 

“ Ah, she and Mester Rigby has it made out to get wed ina 
month’s time.” 

“Eh—h -h!” exclaimed Mrs. Collins, in a tone full of 
sympathetic interest, adding archly: “ Well, but yo’ must be 
lookin’ out for a missus 0’ yo’r own. ‘A fine young man same as 
yo’ *ull not find it such very hard work. Theer’s plenty o’ 
bonny lasses hereabout.” 

‘‘] don’t take to lasses,’’ said Tummas, relapsing into 
melancholy. ‘I’ve been sarved awful bad by some as I could 
name. Ye see ’tis this way, Mrs. Collins. My Aunt Margery, 
she’s a wonderful one for workin’, upstairs an’ downstairs, 
indoors an’ out, she’s at it, at it, at it fro’ morn till neet.”’ 

The widow clacked her tongue admiringly. 

‘*So when she mentioned to me as she were goin’ to get wed, 
and gave me the same advice as yo’ve given me, she says: ‘ Be 
sure to pick out an active, stirrin’ body, Tummas, as’ll keep the 
place as I’ve kep’ it—don’t make no mistake,’ she says. So the 
first lass I axed 

“Oh, ye did ax soombry, did ye?” cried Mrs. Collins, with 
a twinkle in her eye. 

*¢ Well, o’ course I did. I couldn’t afford to waste no time, 
if my aunt’s leavin’ whoam ina month. Well, I towd this ’ere 
lass as theer was a deal to do in our place, an’ a body was pretty 
nigh allus on their feet, but my aunt ’ud put her i’ the way o’ 
things, I said, and she up and boxed my ears.” 

‘** Perhaps yo’ spoke too quick,” said the widow, whose eyes 
twinkled more than ever, though her lips were pursed. 

“Well, I’d been talkin’ to her pretty nigh ten minutes,” 
rejoined Tummas; ‘“ but my aunt said the same as yo’—yo’re 
wonderful like my aunt, Mrs. Collins.” 

‘Am 1?” said Mrs. Collins, without any undue elation. 

‘Ah, I’m sure yo’ are—an’ I’m sure yo’ have the same good 
sense, or pretty nigh it. Well, I tackled the next one different 
—that was this arternoon.” 

Mrs. Collins made an inarticulate sound, and Tummas 
glanced up suspiciously, whereupon she explained that she had 
a tickle in her throat. 

“IT thought I’d ax ker to have me before saying anythin’ 
about the work,” he continued, ‘and she gave me awful 
impidence—towd me theer was other chaps i’ the world besides 
me—awful impident she was. Well, then I bethought me o’ 
Polly Lupton—my aunt thought she’d happen to do as well as 
onybody. Well, if yo’ll believe me, Mrs. Collins, that bowd- 
faced snicket made a reg’lar fool o’ me—her an’ a two-three other 
lasses as was a-listenin’ behind the door. So, as I wasa-tellin’ yo’ 
just now, I’ve done wi’ lasses.” 

‘« Well, whatever will yo’ do, Mester Prescott ?”’ enquired 
the widow, who, in spite of her amusement, really compassionated 
the young fellow. 

“I'll pick a sensible body,”’ announced Tummas. ‘I’ve 
unbethought mysel’, an’ I doubt 'twas foolish o’ me to think a 
careless, leet-headed yoong wench could ever make me ’appy. 
Theer’s a deal to be done at our place, an’ a deal to be thought 
on. My missus ’ull want to have a good headpiece, as my Aunt 
Margery says, and she mun ha’ stirrin’, thrifty ways. Yo’d do 
if yo’d have me, Mrs. Collins.” 

The widow, after staring blankly for a moment, clapped her 
hands together and burst into uncontrollable laughter, which 
broke out afresh each time that she looked at the suitor’s 
indignant and astonished countenance. 

‘‘] declare yo’re no better than the others,” he ejaculated, at 
length, rising from his chair. 

Mrs. Collins clutched him by the arm and held him fast, 
while she wiped her eyes and endeavoured to compose herself. 

‘“‘ My dear lad,” she. gasped at length, “do yo’ know how 
owd lam?” 

Tummas fixed a scrutinising eye upon her, and hazarded 
thirty-five. 

‘Put ten years to it,” said Mrs. Collins, candidly; ‘and 
how owd met yo’ be? Soomwheer about twenty?” 

‘“‘ 1’m turned twenty-one!” retorted Tummas, sullenly. 
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“‘ Theer’s twenty-four year difference between .us,” said she. 
“It’s on the wrong side, my dear. ’Twould be downright 
ridic’‘lous for us two to get wed. I met be yo’r mother, an’ 
more nor yo’r mother.” 

“| like yo’ all the better for that,” returned he; ‘I am sick 
an’ tired o’ yoong folks. I seem to tak’ more kindly to a 
wumman as is gettin’ into years. I like yo’ better nor ony 
wumman I’ve ever seen, except my aunt.” 

Mrs. Collins sat looking at him, one finger pressed medita- 
tively to the corner of her lip, a dimple showing in the other 
cheek. She was really a very comely woman, and Tummas 
gazed at her with increasing satisfaction. 

** We'd be the laughin’-stock o’ the place,” she observed at 
length. 

“* What does that matter?” he rejoined, stoutly. ‘Let the 
folks laugh as mich as they like. If we can make oursel’s ’appy 
we can laugh too; an’ I reckon we can make oursel’s ’appy—I 
reckon I could be very ’appy wi’ yo’.”’ 

“Well, I’m sure ’tis the wonderfullest thing,” said Mrs. 
Collins. ‘Nay, I don’t think I could ever make up my mind 
to’t. Ina two-three years yo'd think different an’ be wishin’ yo’ 
hadn’t done it.” 

“Jil never think different,” said Tummas James. “1’m not 
a mon as chops an’ changes. Yo’ ax my Aunt Margery. I do 
like the same things to eat now as I liked when I were a little 
‘un, I’m a reg’lar set i’ my ways. I’m set on yo’ now, 
Mrs. Collins, an’ if yo’ll tak’ me, L’ll never rue it—nor yo’ 
neither,” he added. 

Mrs. Collins hesitated, laughed, and finally stretched out her 
hand. ‘ Well, if yo’r set on’t, lad,” she said, *¢1 suppose I mun 


POLO 


HERE is no more 
beautiful polo ground 
in the British Empire 
than that at Simla. 
The ground at 

Annandale is situated in a 
deep basin in the hills some 
1,000ft. below the Viceregal 
Lodge. It is a small circular 
grass ground with the deodar- 
clad hills rising on three sides 
above, and below it the 
famous glen where many 
picnics are held in the season. 
Annandale is the playground 
of Simla, and _ here polo 
matches are held, a_ race- 
meeting or two, and many 
gymkhanas of the kind which 
Ranelagh has made popular in 
England. The photographs Aourne and Shepherd. 
vive a capital idea of the beauties 

of the ground, and include portraits of some of the best English 
and Indian polo players, and of the ponies used. They repre- 
sent the final of the Beresford and open cups, the former a 
tournament founded by the late Lord William Beresford, for so 
many years the life and soul of Simla sport and play. This was 
closely contested this year between the 17th Lancers andthe Patiala 
team, and carries the memory back to the days when the 
Patiala team and the 17th Lancers were the two best polo teams in 
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give in. I’m awful lonesome livin’ as I am now, an’ I could 
mak’ yo’ coomfortable as how ’tis.” 

‘*T reckon yo’ could!’’ cried Tummas, heartily; ‘an’ yo’d 
be coomfortable, too, Mrs. Collins. I’ve got a nice place, an’ 
I’m doin’ very weli—I reckon we'd get on like—like anythin’. I 
doubt my Aunt Margery ’ull be pleased.” 

But to Tummas’s amazement and chagrin, Aunt Margery 
entirely disapproved of his choice; so strongly, indeed, did she 
feel on the subject that she was within an ace of breaking off her 
own engagement. Tummas, however, for once in his life, 
asserted himself, proving so thoroughly “set” in his purpose 
that there was no shaking ‘him. He was, indeed, slightly 
perturbed when the widow firmly declined to receive any instruc- 
tions from Miss Prescott (who, having made up ber mind to the 
inevitable, was anxious to put her successor into the way of things) 
announcing that, having already buried one husband, ‘an’ him as 
tickle a man as need be looked for i’ the whole o’ Lancashire,” she 
found herself quite capable of suiting a second without assistance. 

Tummas experienced sundry quaims, as has been said, but 
was speedily reassured on remembering the orderly and thrifty 
way in which Mrs. Collins conducted her own housekeeping ; 
moreover, after he had further unbethought himself on the subject, 
he began to feel elated at the idea of initiating his mature bride 
into her duties. [vents justified his confidence, though not 
perhaps entirely after the fashion he had anticipated. Mrs. 
Prescott ruled as absolutely as Aunt Margery had ruled, yet 
differently ; and the new-made husband found himself complacently 
accepting her ways instead of teaching her his. But he proved 
himself a true prophet: neither he nor his motherly wife ever 
rued their union. 
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India. A link with the past is to be found in the group of the 
Patiala players. The man with the band across his forehead is 
General Pretum Singh, who was in the Patiala team in the days 
of the late Maharaja!), and I think before that he made one of 
the undefeated four who represented the 12th Bengal Cavairy 
in inter-regimental contests, and caused them for many years to 
be the best polo regiment ‘in the British Army. Of all the polo 
teams I have seen, it seems to me that, unless memory deceives 
me, the 12th Bengal Cavalry’s 
four were the best. I also 
draw attention to the type of 
ponies, and it appears that the 
Patiala men are riding country- 
breds. There is another photo- 
graph which is, so far as I 
know, unique, where the artist 
has caught the moment of 
victory, when, after extra 
time, the 17th Lancers were 
hitting the winning stroke. 
One can almost hear the shout 
of victory as it goes up. The 
defeated team were the 12th 
Lancers. Thien in the next the 
tables are turned, and we see 
Patiaia making the winning 
stroke when, in the open tourna- 
ment, they defeated the 17th 
Lancers by 2 goals to 1. It 
is interesting to note in this 
photograph how hard it is, 
Copyrights WOW as ever, to “ride off” 
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the Patiala men. In each encounter depicted here the Indian 
player has a little the best of it. As we watch Indian polo we 
see that the game was of Oriental origin, so exactly does it suit 
their elastic style of horsemanship, supple use of the stick and 
accurate eye. 

The polo sensation of the week in England was the play of 
the Tigers—Comte de Madre, Mayor J. Vaughan, Captain 
Barrett and Captain Mathew-Lannowe—against Roehampton— 
Captain H. Wilson, Mr. M. Nickalls, Mr. P. W. Nickalls and 
Captain Lloyd—in the final of the Ranelagh open cup. It was 
thought that Roehampton would have had very little difficulty 
in winning the cup. In fact, the issue was doubtful to the very 
end. Major Vaughan for the Tigers played a brilliant forward 
game. More than once his clean, accurate hitting and fine 
horsemanship enabled him to out-manceuvre Captain Lloyd, 
and a beautiful angle shot gave him the first goal shortly after 
the game had begun. Captain Barrett, who had played so well 
at Roehampton last season, was in better form than he had 
been at Hurlingham or this year at Ranelagh in the match against 
the Old Cantabs, while a little later Captain Mathew-Lannowe 
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showed a splendid defence against the Roehampton attack. 
This team were thoroughly roused by the success of the 
Tigers. It is quite likely that they shared the almost universal 
opinion of their own superiority; but from the moment that they 
realised the seriousness of the situation they improved in 
combination and attacked with the resolution and dash which 
has so often swept aside opposition and carried the ball through 
the posts. Mr. M. Nickalls madea well-judged shot and scored ; 
but still, up to the fourth ten minutes the score was one all. The 
game was fast and furious and each side fouled and paid the 
penalty. Then once more we watched Major Vaughan shoot out 
with the ball, and, riding and hitting with force and judgment, 
he saw and took his opportunity for a shot at goal. 


Roehampton now played with closer combination, and they 
practically held possession of the ball till they had forced 
it near the goal, when it was cleverly passed and placed 
for Captain Herbert Wilson, who hit a goal. The score 
was now two all. and so it remained during two capital. and 
even periods, the fifth and sixth. There was extra time allowed, and 
in this Roehampton scored with a-neat near-side shot by Captain 
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Wilson. It was a very good game, as interesting as any that we 
have seen, and there was, as the low scoring and the narrow 
margin showed, some first-rate polo. There wason the day very 
little difference between the two teams, and the Tigers must 
stand high among the first-class teams of 1907. It is clear their 
defeat of the Old Cantabs was no fluke, as that team was 
constituted. Comte J. de Madre, who organised the team, must 
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have been very much pleased. He has shown great pluck and 
perseverance in his endeavours to win a first-class tournament, 
and has selected his ponies with judgment. 

The King’s Dragoon Guards are shortly going to India, and 
we may expect to hear of their taking a prominent part in Indian 
polo. No regimental team has come on more in polo than they 
have done, and they have certainly made an excellent fight in the 
two hard matches they had to play in the Inter-regimental and 
the Subalterns’ Tournament. The fight they made at Datchet 
against the Royal Horse Guards, when they were only beaten in 
the extra period by superior combination and ponies, was a good 
one. Then, last week, in the Subalterns’ Tournament at Ranelagh, 
they were only beaten by the 21st Lancers after a close andexciting 
struggle, carried on up to the very last second of thegame. Their 
ponies, of which they made desperate use in the earlier periods of the 
game, could not quite stav to the close, thus offering a strong 
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argument in favour of the reduction of the length of the periods at 
polo. The King’s Dragoon Guards— Messrs. Cheape, Weinholt, 
L. Cheape and D. C. Brown—attacked the 21st Lancers—Messrs. 
Lister, Godfree, Delmege and Reynolds—fiercely, and the latter 
team deserve credit for their defence and also for their combina- 
tion in the second half of the match; the fifth goal of the 
Lancers was hit by Mr. Godfree after some close and excellent 
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team play by the side. ‘The first part of the game, when the 
King’s Dragoon Guards were forcing the pace and attacking 
eagerly, was very exciting, and again there was a thrilling 
moment when Mr. Cheape made the scores equal at five all in the 
last ten minutes. Yet by this time the King’s Dragoon Guards 
had done all their ponies were capable of; whether, if they had 
had more ponies, they could have won is another matter, but | 
incline to think that although 
the King’s. Dragoon Guards 
gallop _and_ hit | well, the 
Lancers (whose way to the 
final victory was opened out 
by this success) were the better 
in combination. Mi 


CONCERNING 
FLY-MAKERS. 


PEAKING with refer- 
ence to the wet-fly 
trout rivers, where all 
is not so cut and dried 
and stereotyped in the 

way of the precise lure to use 
as on the dry-fly streams, we 
very often find a good deal of 
discussion whether the fly 
which is made locally is the 
best possible for that par- 
ticular river, or whether the 
perhaps more highly finished 
article produced by some metropolitan artist is better. It is 
sometimes argued that the local man must have-a_ better 
knowledge of the tastes of the local fish, and of any local 
varieties in the colours or sizes of the natural flies on the 
water; and as a_ proof of his excellence we are some- 
times told of the wonderful bags of fish which he has made. 
The last is not an indication of the merits of his flies, so 
much as of his skill in angling and intimacy with the habits of 
the fish in the river on whose banks he lives. Whatever answer 
we may be disposed to give with regard to the main question 
at issue, there is one detail on which no doubt is possible: the 
flies of the local maker are almost always larger than those 
which we buy at a good London maker’s. Why should this be? 
It is of some tittle importance to see the point in its proper 
light, because, if we fail to do so, we are very apt to draw the 
wrong inference, namely, that the fish prefer a larger size of fly 
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than that with which we have armed ourselves in the metropolitan 
shop. The real explanation of the larger size of fly produced by 
the local man is, in all probability, not so much that the fish in 
the river generally speaking prefer them large, but that at the 
times when he is most likely to be fishing for them large flies are 
at least as good as small, ‘and perhaps a little better. The man 
who lives by the water-side and is able to choose his own days and 
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hours for fishing (a description which is gencrally applicable to 
the local flymaker) will not often go out when the water is 
rather high and is clearing after a flood, and in these conditions 
a large size of fly is likely to be acceptable to the fish, 
and they are not very particular about the fineness of the 
gut. Basing his theory, then, on the experience thus obtained, 
the local maker tries his flies of the large size, and bas a certain 
measure of success with them. The man, on the contrary, who 
comes down with his book filled by a London flymaker, is 
generally a sojourner fora brief while only by the river-side. He 
cannot choose just those happy moments when the fish are rising 
eagerly. He has to fish all the time--in clear water, under 
bright skies, and so forth—and for him it is likely that the 
smaller flies and the finer gut which the Londor maker has 
probably supplied to him are better suited to his purpose 
than the local maker’s products. There is, at all events, one 
species of the artificial fly which the local man will very seldom 
serve out, and that is a floating fly of any species--always, of 
course, supposing that the local habitation of the maker is beside a 
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river which is commonly ranked asa wet-fly river. Yet it is certain 
that anglers are beginning to recognise more and more that they 
have been too much in the habit of drawing something like a hard 
and fast line of distinction between wet-fly and dry-fly rivers, that 
both the wet-fly will account for a good many more fish in the 
dry-fly rivers than we used to suppose, and also the dry-fly or 
the wet-fly rivers. On the wet-fly stream, the fish whicn is 
stationed in a still flow of the current beside the bank, just lifting 
itself to suck in the March Browns as they float down on the 
surface, is far more likely to be tempted by a well-cocked and 
freely-floating artificial fly of the same species than by a drowned 
one going below the suriace. The fish thus feeding in chosen 
places are generally good fish and worth the catching. It is well, 
therefore, even for your wet-fly stream, to have a few of the well- 
recognised varieties of fly represented in the floating form, and 
whatever else you may get from the local maker, you are likely 
to find these much more readily, and better made, in London, or 
in the neighbourhood of the chalk streams where the dry-fly is 
de vigueur. 


em ODTING. 


WiLD PHEASANTS. 

ONSIDERING how cold and wet the weather has 
been all through the nesting and hatching time, and 
subsequently, it is wonderful how well the young 
pheasants which have been hatched under hens 
seem to have done generally. Their welfare affords 

striking evidence of the strength and hardiliood of those chicks 
if they are only given a fair chance and not virtually condemned 
to disease and death by being kept in too confined a space and 
on ground which has been fouled by overcrowding. Fortunately 
the conditions essential to the pheasants’ hygiene are being much 
better understood than they used to be, and, what is more 
important, the principles are being much more generally carried 
into practice. It has required some very severe lessous in the 
way of epideiic disease to instil the need/ul truths into the heads 
of pheasant-rearers, but they seem to have learnt them at 
last. The census of the wild pheasants is not nearly so easy 
to take as that of the hand-reared, and wild pheasants 
are always rather a ‘‘chancey”’ stock; but so far as the 
present writer has been able to observe, or to cull from 
the observation of others, the wild birds are likely to bring 
up a good deal less than their average broods. For the 
Eastern Counties this is certainly a true statement of the case. 
There is very little doubt that the state of semi-domesticity in 
which the majority of our pheasants are now kept and reared is 
eliminating from them much of such instinct for the care of their 
young as they possess in the natural wild state; but even in that 
state, so far as we are able to judge from the pheasants that now 
live wild in English coverts, the instinct never was very highly 
developed. It is more than likely, however, that the habits of 
the bird may have changed considerably since its importation. 
Mr. Djanaschvilie, a high authority on the Russian pheasants, 
writes, describing the nesting of the Caucasian pheasant: “ The 
breeding pheasant hardly leaves her eggs until they are hatched. 
It has been observed that not a single egg is spoilt unless 
some untoward event happens, such, for instance, as an 
excessive rain or the frequent frightening of the hen from 
the nest.” He also speaks of the hen bird as laying from 
ten to filteen eggs, and implies that she begins to sit only after 
the full complement is laid, and he says nothing to indicate that 
she fails at ail in her maternal duties a‘ter the young are 
hatched. It cannot be said that the hen pheasant, as we know 
her, comes up to this high character. She is tolerably careless 
where she depos:ts her eggs, and when she has three or four in 
her nest will often begin to sit, regardless of making up any full 
clutch. But this carelessness on the part of the parent seems as if 
it had its correlative in the hardihood of the chicks, for even after 
hatching the pheasant mother takes nothing like the care of her 
young that the partridge mother takes, and, of course, the 
pheasant father, unlike the partridge father, does not bother 
himself about his offspring. With his polygamous ways it is 
not to be expected of him that he would. But, by way of 
compensation, and perhaps as an actual consequence of 
this relative neglect on the parents’ part, the pheasant 
chick is very much more hardy than the young partridge 
chick; and, indeed, if the young pheasant escapes with 
its life during the first day or two after hatching, which 
seems to be the moment of chief danger, it is wonderful 
what hardships it can put up with and yet survive and 
be healthy. It will live through conditions which would 
inevitably be fatal to the young partridge, in spite of the far 
better care of the partridge parents. This hardihood of the 
chick, however, does not begin to count for anything in the 
fortunes of the stock until the young birds are hatched, and a 
great many of the wild hens were deserting their nests this year 


before the hatch out, their light sense of the maternal duty being, 
as it seemed, quite washed away by the perpetual rain or 
frozen by the constant cold. In the great shooting counties of 
East Anglia the thermometer was down at 37 one night long 
after the season, according to the calendar, was called summer. 
The later-nesting birds—and they vary widely in their times of 
nesting—may have done better. The crops have been very 
early this year, and have furnished covert for some of the later 
nesters. 

This failure, for so it seems that we have to regard it, of 
wild pheasants in East Anglia hits thcse shooting counties 
severely, for, as a large landowner in one of them was observin s 
to the present writer lately, there is very litle rearing of tame 
pheasants done in those counties now by the owners who are 
resident on their properties. It may be said that it is an 
exceptional case, in the present depressed condition of agriculture, 
for the owner to be resident. But whether owner or iessee, it is 
certain that the Eastern Counties shooter is beginning to regard 
the partridge as having much more relative importance, compared 
with the pheasant, than used to be assigned to it. This is 
partly because he is realising more and more that in a flat 
country it is very difficult to get the pheasant to fly so as to give 
«ood shots, and also because possibilities with regard to improving 
and maintaininz the partridge stock and driving the birds so as 
to give the best sport, are widening constantly. Thus much 
of the keeper’s care which used to be centred on the 
pheasants is being transferred to the partridges; the Norfolk 
and Suffolk owner of coverts, recognising that no matter what 
care and money he expends on his pheasants, they are iikely to 
provide at best only moderate sport for himself and friends when 
driven out of the flat coverts, is more and more content to leave 
the wild birds to provide him with what sport they will in that 
way, and more and more disposed to regard the partridge as the 
principal bird for the gun. Of course, there are places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk still where an enormous stock of hand- 
reared pheasants is raised, and there are a few places where they 
are made to fly exceptionally well. But distinctly these places 
are exceptions toa general rule. In the past a great majority of 
shooters, especially of those who have not been brought up to the 
art, and perhaps prefer killing a low bird to missing or 
‘‘tailoring”’ a high one, have been content with the over-fed 
pheasants flapping out of low trees at the end of a flat covert ; but 
the numbers of these indifferent shooters who are content with 
these low ideals are diminishing every year, and it is almost safe 
to predict that in the flat countries the rearing of a large head of 
pheasants will be gradually discontinued. But this, of course, 
is a consideration which makes the failure, or .comparative 
failure, of the wild birds to bring up fairly good broods all the 
more important, as more reliance is being placed on them. 
Fortunately, a very fine stock was left over in most places from 
last shooting season, and it is to them we shall have to look for 
the best of the sport with the wild birds in the season which is to 


come. 





DEER WINTERING WELL, 
A FEW months ago we were receiving excellent accounts of the wintering 
of the deer. As we write, we have before us the letter of the head staiker 
on one of the largest and best forests in the North, dated March 7th, 1907, 
and saying, ‘*I am pleased to say deer are looking wonderfully well, very 
much better than this time last year.” He accounts for this better condition 
rationally enough by saying that they had at no time during the winter a very 
long duration of very severe weather, **certainly nothing like a starvation 
affair,” to quote his own words. There was, in fact, no long duration of any 
one type of weather; it was exceedingly variable, and when snow fell it was 
always with a very high wind which swept the exposed places clean and 
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always left the deer some open ground to feed on. At the end of his letter 
is a sentence which sounds cruelly ironical as read by the light of these later 
months: ‘‘ What we want now is a good spring, which, as far as deer are 
concerned, is as important as any part of the year.” 

TRIED BY THE WET SPRING. 

Perhaps the case might have been stated more strongly. The spring is 
rot only as important as any other per‘od; it is in a sense more important 
than any other. A harassing spring is not fatal to the deer, as a heavy and 
prolonged snow is apt to be fatal to them; but as the spring is the time of 
year at which deer are putting on condition, its character has even a greater 
influence than the character of the winter on the weights of the stags which 
come to the rifle. The extraordinary recuperative power of the red deer 
shown in so many ways, from the wonderful growth of the horn to the 
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THE SHENECTADY PUTTER, AND OTHERS. 
VER since Mr. Travis made his wonderful win of the 
amateur championship with the Shenectady putter, 
golfers of all sorts and conditions have been experi- 
menting with this and other kinds of queerly-shaped 
putters in wood, aluminium and all sorts of metal. I 
do not at all wish to seem disrespectful to Mr. Travis in speaking 
of his win as wonderful, nor to the other parts of his game in 
speaking of his win as achieved with the putter. ‘That he should 
win was not at all wonderful, seeing the player that he is; but 
what was a little wonderful was the way he won, on first coming 
over to play for the championship, and with no great fame 
preceding him. And, again, no disrespect is done to the rest of 
his game in saying that it was with the putter that he won. The 
rest of his game is good, but his putting, when he won that 
championship, was as of one demoniacally inspired. Mr. Travis 
himself is the last man to have any illusions about golf, whether 
his own golf or another’s, and it is very sure that he will cherish 
no delusions or doubts as to its being his putting which won him 
that championship. A doubt that is very natural, and a question 
we should much like solved, is the share of that particular 
Shenectady putter in the result. How much was due to the man 
and how much to the club ? 

It is certain that Mr. Travis made the fortune of the 
Shenectady putter. How far the Shenectady helped in making 
Mr. Travis’s fortune is another ‘story. Directly after the 
championship everyone was buying this putter, as if it had a 
magic in it. It was, of course, presumed that Mr. Travis had 
always putted with this queer tool, that they had been brought up 
together, so to say. No doubt it was disappointing to find that 
he had borrowed the putter (would he had not done so) only on 
the very eve of the championship from a friend. He had never 
been in the habit of using this make of putter at all; it is 
doubtful whether he had ever seen one before. That circum- 
stance, however, made it seem more than ever as if the magic 
must be in the club, not in the man. So the world began to try 
the Shenectady putter. What has been the result? : 

I wish to speak of this matter from two points of view— 
from my own experience and from what I see and hear from 
others. The points focus to one issue, namely, that this putter is 
like the little girl with the curl right in the middle of her forehead: 
When she was good sh2 was very very good, but when she was 
bad she was horrid. ‘That is exactly how it seems to be with this 
Shenectady putter. Sometimes, for a little while, it appears to 
be inspired ; it seems as if one could not miss with it; the long 
putts go up stone dead, the doubtful-length putts go right into 
ihe centre of the hole, and all the world is beautiful, and one 
begins to think cf one’s self as a reincarnation of Mr. Travis. 
And then, suddenly, the inspiration goes, the confidence is lost, 
and all is over; there is no club in the world which “lets you 
down”’ so badly. 

That is the usual story. It was actually the very story of 
Mr. Travis. He kept the inspiration Ilcnger, most likely, than 
anybody else. has ever kept it at such a height, but though he 
had putted thus extraordinarily with the Shenectady at the 
amateur championship, when the open championship came about 
a week later, he was so at fault with this putter, which had 
formerly seemed incapable of a fault, that he had to give it up. 
In the open championship he was putting with something else, 
something ordinary. But in the meantime, between the two 
championships, something had happened—the sun had dried up 
the greens very much. They had, at the amateur meeting, been 
heavy and true; at the open championship they were keen and 
inclined to be tricky ; and here, I think, we touch on something 
tangible and practical, and it brings us to what I believe (though 
I do not pretend to even begin to explain it) is an idiosyncrasy 
of this Shenectady putter: that it is a good weapon on a green 
which is quite true, especially if it be rather on the heavy side 
and rather flat, but that it “Jets you down” badly ona green 
that is at all tricky. The true stroke with the Shenectady 
depends on letting the head of the club go well through on 
the ball along the tee-line of the putt. This one can persuade 
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putting on of flesh after the rut, is exhibited in no other way more rem rkable 
than in the quickness with which deer, after living with difficulty through a 
hard winter, will pick up condition if the spring be a favourable one. The 
past spring and early summer, however, have been anything but favourable. 
Excessive wet injures the deer in a double way at this time of year: it 
keeps their ccats and their beds constantly wet, and it makes their pasture 
poor and slushy, instead of succulent and nourishing, thus attacking their 
health and well-being both from within and from without. No doubt the far 
North has not, relatively, been nearly as badly treated by the weather.as the 
southern part of Scotland and England generally, especially the Midlands ; 
but over most of the deer forest district the wet has heen almost constant, 
and the calving hinds must have had a very trying time. 
(Further notes on Shooting will be tound on our later pages.) 
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one’s self to do when the green is true and fairly flat, but it 
takes more confidence, as well as more delicacy of touch, than are 
given to most men to let the club-head go through thus freely 
when the green is tricky and there is constant fear of running out 
of holing. Anything in the way of a little nervous snatch or 
jerk at the putt seems to tell a great deal more evilly with the 
Shenectady than with the iron putter. Therefore the practical 
conclusion to which we have to come is this: that we will use 
the Shenectady when we find it in its favourable mood, disposed 
to be a comfort and a help tous, but to “ chuck” it at once when 
it seems indisposed, and especially to distrust it on the tricky 
greens. It is the club for the lawn rather than the putting green, 
even as it is rather reminiscent of a croquet mallet than of a 
golf club as the latter is generally understood. 

It seems as if this quality—excellence on the lawn-like 
greens, but indisposition to do kindly service on greens which are 
less true—is shared in some degree by other putters, such as the 
ordinary aluminium and the wooden putters, as compared with 
iron putters ; and this again is rather a curious thing in considera- 
tion of the fact that our ancestors putted with wooden putters 
when greens were certainly not so good as they are. The present 
writer is old enough as a golfer to remember the first introduc- 
tion of iron putters, and our ancestors—poor souls !—knew no 
better than to use wood. Our most frequent modern comment 
on the relative merits of iron putters and wooden (and among 
wooden I mean to include aluminium, although confessing to no 
Irish blood) is that the wooden putter is the better for running up 
a long putt, especially if the ground be rough, but that the iron 
is better on the green near the hole, because it keeps the ball 
clipping the ground more closely, and so makes it more likely to 
go down quick into the hole when it comes across it. Of 
course, this is argument with a precisely opposite trend to that 
which was used in regard to the Shenectady and the iron putter 
set in comparison together. Nevertheless, experience supports 
these contradictions. The aluminium putter is virtually a wooden 
one, with the advantage, as it strikes me, of being homogeneous, 
all one stuff, instead of a composite of wood, lead and horn. 
The horn was always a superfluity of naughtiness in the old 
wooden putter, but the lead was essential. Perhaps a slight 
error in the place of the face on which the ball is struck has less 
evil effect if all the head is of one stuff than if it is composite of 
several. Anyhow it is singular that the two big drivers, Mr. 
Blackwell and Braid, who used to be indifferent putters, have 
both “ found salvation” on the green by taking to those aluminium 
putters. It says something for them. 





Mr, WALTER TRAVIS. 

MR. WALTER TRAVIS, in whom we take, special interest because he won 
our amateur championship, assumed the lead in the qualilying score piay for 
the United States amateur championship, which has been decide! this year 
on the course at Cleveland, Onio From later reports it appears that neither 
he nor Mr. Byers, last year’s champion, whom also we have seen in this 
country, is the present amateur champion of the States; but in any case the 
preliminary work shows that Mr. Travis is a good player still. There were 
those who were not disposed to give him credit for being a really good player 
when he won our championship; but that was an estim ite that, in my humble 
judgment, was quite wrong. I believe that he was then, and from what appears 
suspect that he is still, a very good player indeed, That he was fortunate to 
win our championship at the first time of asking I fully think—to deny that 
would be to imply that when he started the betting was equal as between him 
on the one side and all the rest of the field taken together, which is obviously 
absurd. But I Lelieve he was as good as any one other man in the field fora 
tournament of that kind, if not a little better than any other; and, holding that 
view, one could not say that his win was luckier than any other man’s would 
have been. One must have luck to win a championship of this kind, where 
there are so many single-round matches to be rlayed before the end is reached. 
The preliminary score play of the American system goes far to eliminate 
luck. To what extent it is desirable that luck should be eljiminated is ano‘her 
question, and a question to which different men will give different answers ; 
and probably the Americans, who take their golf rather more seriously than 
we take ours, would answer it differently from ourselves as a nation, -But 
these are deep’ problems, such as may be expected in time to give rise toa 
school of international golfing law. It wculd he sad if we went to war over 
a point of golf, though no doubt nations often fight for less. 
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REMARKABLE SCORING AT HERNE BAY. 


There must have beensome rather curious golf, if the scores are reported 
quite correctly, at the opening of the extension of the Herne Bay course, at 
which Braid and the two Vardons were assisting, with Wyatt, the local 
professional, making a fourth, The eighteen-ho!e competition in the 
morning was won by Harry Vardon (and we are glad to see him in his ol4 
place of victor again) with a score of 74, but in the afternoon, in a four-ball 
mitch, Braid and Tom Vardon scored 64 with their best bail. The interval 
of ten strokes between the best single round and this best-ball score is quite 
an unusually large one, and what looks as if the score must be right is that 
it beat the other side by no less than six and five to play. Probably, there- 
fore, it is quite correctly reported, and no less probably, though the report 
does not expatiate on it, it was made by some very remarkable golf. 


MASSEY AND DOMINIQUE AT CABOURG. 


They seem at length to have found a man who can make Massey 
“sit up.” He is a Frenchman, and by no means unknown to fame, for before 
the men of Biarritz came out as such grand golfers, Dominique Coussies, who 
learned the game at Pau and is a Béarnais by birth, was regarded as a wonder 
of the Latin race because he could make something of a match with Lloyd, 
the ‘* General,” as he was called, the professional in charge of tie course at 
Pau. That was long before we had any idea beyond that one Englishman was a 
match for any three Frenchmen, as we used to be taught by the early Viqorian 
tradition. On a new course near Trouville, Cabourg by name, Dominique 
beat Massey in an eighteen-hole match, going round in 83 to Massey’s 87. 
We may assume that as a test of golf the course was not all that the most 
exacting might wish, the greens being rough and the grass long, as the reports 
say ; but Massey is the man of all others whom we regard as able to rise 
superior te bothering conditions of this kind and to play all the better, 
relatively speaking, the worse the course. Be all this said withou’ any unkind 
reflection on the newly-opened green at Cabourg. Naturally, it was in the 
crude condition of all courses when first opened, and it has been a season 
when grass at the fringes even of old-established courses grows long. Cabourg 
will doubtless add much to the attractions of Trouville. Either Massey was 
not content with what he had suffered at the hands of Dominique, or the 
spectators had not had enough of so good a spectacle, for the two played a 
return match, in which Massey succeeded in getting the upper hand, but by 
one hole only. What with Gassiat finishing second to Massey in the French 
championship, ahead of Braid and the Vardons, and Dominique appearing 
to be the only man able to hold Massey, British professional golf seems in 
a queer way. 

As we are at present in the midst of the holiday season, some golfers 
in this country might wish to know something of Cabourg and the best way 
of reaching it. Cabourg is within a Cozen miles of Trouvilie and can 
easily be reached from London by way of Havre. The night train from 
Waterloo reaches Havre before seven o’clock next morning, and after waiting 
half-an-hour the golfer goes by another boat from Havre to Trouville, the 
journey taking about half-an-hour. A short railway ride lands the golfer on 
the first tee at Cabourg before 10 a.m. The club-house on the links is a 
small pavilion with stabling and motor garage attached. The light railway 
passes the links to Dives one way and to Caen ani Luc-sur-Mer in the 
other direction, passing in succession about a dozen pieasant seaside holiday 
resorts, The idea of adding golf to the attractions of Cabourg originated 
with M. Bertrand, the Maire of Cabourg, who is also proprietor of the 
Grand Hotel there. The course has been laid out on the race-course, which 
is a splendid stretch of turf on a sandy soil within 300yds, of the seashore 
and distant «bout a mile and a-half from the town, With the assistance of 
Mr. H. J. Maeder, the secretary of the Le Touquet Club, Mr. N. Lane 
Jackson planned and laid out a course of eighteen holes. Owing tc a 
shortage in the supply of labour the green is at present on the rough side, 
but when more bunkers are added and some attention has been given to the 
upkeep of the links, the course at Cabourg will be second in golfing interest 
only to Le Touquet. The length of the course is at present a little over 
5,o00yds. Several of the holes are rather short, but there are four over 
40oyds, and five between 300yds. and gooyds. The turf is excellent and 
the lies through the green are very good. There is plenty of ground 
available to lengthen the course considerably ; but as Cabourg is essentially a 
holiday resort, and as it is expected that the green will be largely used by 
French players, the design has been to make the length of holes fairly short 
and easy to begin with. The season at Cabourg lasts from the beginning of 
July until the end of September. It is intended next year to add croquet 
and lawn tennis. There is a small and select Casino close to the hotel and a 
band-stand opposite, while the sands are perfect playgrounds for tie children 
and secure havens of enjoyment for the bathers. 

Horack HUTCHINSON 


DAMAGED Crops AND Lost GoLF BALLS. 

A CASE of great interest to golf clubs, owing to the legal liability it 
involves, has been raised, but not yet decided, in the Scottish law courts. 
Mr. Robert Cousland, a dairyman of Kinghorn, Fife, sued the Kinghorn 
Town Council in the Small Debt Court for £12 damages caused by golfers on 
the Kinghorn Municipal Course entering the claimant’s field in search of lost 
golf balls and tramp'ing down his grain crop. The Sheriff who heard the case 
said that the claim was a novel one, and that its decision would involve some 
difficulty. He could only decide it after hearing the evidence to be tendered 
on behalf of both sides, based ona more specific claim, ‘* The question,” the 
Sheriff said, ‘‘ really is as to the application to the circumstances of the maxim 
Sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas—*‘ So use your own property so as not to 
injure that of another.’ There is no doubt land may be used as a golf course 
without infringing this ruie. Have the defenders so used their land or have 
they failed to provide against injury to pursuer from such use—I mean against 
such injury as might be reasonably foreseen? Iam not prepared at this stage 
to remit the case to the ordinary roll. While its novelty and importance 
might warrant this course, I donot see why pursuer should be deprived of 
the privilege of carrying on his litigation cheaply against this public 
body.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF ST. ANDREWS. 
By a MEMBER OF THE RoyaL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB. 


NDER the above heading, Mr. W. Herbert Fowler has 
condemned the machinery provided by the Royal 
and Ancient Club for what he terms the ‘ control ”’ 
of the game of golf, on tw» grounds, of which the 
first is that any golfing question might come before 

the Committee of Management, which is partly composed of 
members who do not golf, or before the Green Committee of the 
links, which is a body composed partly of members of the Town 
Council and partly of members of the club, and to whom the same 
objection might apply. It will probably surprise Mr. Fowler to 
learn that neither of these bodies has the most remote connection 
with the control of the game, and that the only two bodies 
before whom any golfing matter can be laid are the Rules of Golf 
Committee and the Green Committee of the club, a committee 
of which Mr. Fowler apparently has no knowledge. The latter 
is composed of five members, all intimately acquainted with the 
game. The duties of this committee are to control all club 
competitions, to appoint delegates to represent the club when 
necessary, and to deal with all questions relative to golf except 
questions on the Rules of Golf. 

The Rules of Golf Committee is not appointed annually, but 
every three years, and consists of fifteen members selected to 
represent golf in the widest areas possible, whose duty it is to 
deal with proposals relating to, or questions of interpretation 
arising on, the rules and customs of the game of golf. There 
are only five resident members. Now, as no golfing matter can 
possibly come before any committee which is not composed of 
members who are thorough golfers, three-quarters of Mr. Fowler’s 
letter has been based on a misapprehension, and is valueless. 
It is true that any alterations of the Rules of Golf have to 
be passed by a two-thirds majority of the members at a 
general meeting; but it is difficult to imagine that the club 
would ever appoint a Rules Committee, however large, with 
absolute powers of legislation, or that it would ever refuse 
any reasonable suggestions of the Rules Committee. Since 
the Rules of Golf Committee was formed, experience has 
amply proved that of the enormous number of letters received 
from golf clubs all over the world the points at issue have almost 
invariably been connected with points on the rules, in which 
case the Rules Committee deals with them, or have been letters 
regarding the management of competitions, upkeep of greens, etc., 
in which case they have been laid before the club’s Green 
Committee, whose experience in these matters renders its 
opinion of infinitely greater value than that of the Rules of Golf 
Committee. Any person acquainted with the working of 
committees will admit that the fifteen members of the Rules 
Committee constitute a body rather on the cumbersome side 
than too small, and those acquainted with the buildings of the 
Royal and Ancient Club are aware that there is no ‘oom 
available to conduct the meetings of a committee of thirty 
members. Mr. Fowler urges the Royal and Ancient Club to 
‘‘wake up and assert its authority and position.” 

This is a high-sounding phrase which dwellers in the Grey 
City have heard before, but never has any definite scheme been 
suggested by those who use it, nor does Mr. Fowler even 
now give any idea of what work this new committee would 
perform. The idea appears to be that the management of the 
championships should be done by the Royal and Ancient, on the 
request of a number of golf clubs. Now the amateur champion- 
ship was founded and begun by all clubs who thought well enough 
of the scheme to join it and subscribe—of selection there 
was none. The open championship is managed by the clubs 
which were the five leading clubs at the time the competition 
was restarted, and which appear still healthy and able to do the 
work. Does Mr. Fowler contemplate that these clubs will 
resign their positions and hand the management over to the 
Royal and Ancient Club? The Royal and Ancient Club has 
always avoided a policy of “assertion.” It has done all that it 
could to smooth the difficulties of others who come for informa- 
tion, and is willing and anxious to improve its methods in any 
practicable way; but it lays no claim to a position which has 
grown up through time, and refuses absolutely to assert for 
itself powers which it does not possess, and which if offered to 
it might endanger the friendship of the important clubs with 
whom it has worked so long in harmony. 


FIA DO HES. 
August 2nd to 6th.—Royal West Norfolk G.C.: Summer Meeting. 
August 3rd.—Dunbar G.C.: Sirdar Medal, etc. 
August 3rd and 5th.—Royal Ashdown Forest G.C.: August Meeting. 
August 5th.—Royal Liverpool G.C. : Summer Meeting. 
August 5th.—Hunstanton G.C.: Residents’ Cup (Open). 
August 5th.—Royal West Norfolk G.C.: The Brancaster Challenge Cup 


(Open). 
August 6th.—At St. Andrews, Royal and Ancient G.C.: Calcutta Cup 
Tournameut. 


August 8th.—Sheringham G.C.: Summer Meeting. 
September 4th.—Irish Open Amateur Championship, at Portmarnock. 
September 11th.— South of Ireland Amateur Championship, at Lahinch. 
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TRENCHERS AND THEIR USES. 
[To tHE EviTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LiFE.”] 
S1r,— Illness, and a consequent absence abroad, are the reasons of this late 
answer to Mr. Starkie Gardner’s attack on my article, ‘‘ Trenchers and their 
Uses,” which appeared in your issue of May 18th. Mr. Gardner charges 
me with leaving the reader to gather from my article that until comparativelv 
recent times the use of wooden trenchers at table was universal. I will ask 
Mr. Gardner to do me the justice of re-reading my paper, where he wiil find 
no use of the term ‘‘ universal,” nor any suggestion in the context that would 
mislead the reader to such an inference. The article deals alone with 
English trenchers, etc., medizval and of later date, and Mr. Gardner’s 
continental references—if he makes use of them as weapons of attack or 
evidence-—are therefore beside the mark, Mr. Gardner adds: ‘‘ It is quite 
certain, however, that, even long before the general introduction of forks, they 
(wooden trenchers) were unknown outside the poorest abodes.” This assertion 
is as inaccurate as the first charge or misrepresentation is without foundation. 
On the contrary, there are scores of inventories, wills, housekeeping accounts, 
‘* Household Books,” etc., which record the fact that wooden trenchers were 
well known as late as the sixteenth century. None of these records relate to 
‘*the poorest abodes’; and they abound with references to trenchers and 
vessels of wood in great numbers. Sir John Howard (1463) was a great 
personage of the fifteenth century, and heir to a dukedom, and it is a fact 
that he bought for household purposes within a few days as many as 2,091 
trenchers, dishes and vessels of wood. Even as late as the seventeenth 
century wooden cups were used in the Royal Household, and the luxurious 
Charles II. constantly made use of them for drinking ale. Sir William 
Dugdale, in his ‘‘ Origines Judiciales,” says that ‘‘until the second year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, this Society (the Inner Temple) did use to drinke in 
cups of a-hen wood, such as are used in the King’s Court, but then those 
were laid aside, and green earthen pots introduced, which have been ever 
since continued.” Again, in the Ordinances of the Government of the 
Household of King Charles II., under the ‘‘serving of All night,” one of 
the watch is directed to go to the buttery ‘‘ for the King’s ale, and there to 
receive three cupps of ash and ale, and to give them the saie thereof.” 
A passage in Harrison’s ‘‘ Description of England,” written in 1580, and 
describing events shortly before, mentions three things as being ‘ marvel- 
lously altered in England.” The third has reference to ‘‘the exchange of 
vessell as of treene platters into pewter, and wooden spoons into silver and 
tin. For so common were all sorts of treene stuff in old time that a man 
should hardlie find foure pieces of pewter (of which one was peradventure a 
salte) in a good farmer’s house.” In Queen Elizabeth’s ‘* Household Book,” 
in the forty-third year of herreign, under ‘* The Pantrey,” is ‘‘ Yeomen of the 
Month; two, these doe waite upon the privy service and serve her majestie 
with fyne breade, salte, trenchers, etc.” There is no reason why these should 
have been silver or gold. Trenchers were nearly always of wood, or of black 
bread, made of unbolted flour, cut from ‘‘trencher loaves” baked for the 
purpose, and while kings drank constantly from wooden cups, there is no 
reason why they should not have eaten from wooden plates as was the general 
habit. In the Black Book of King Edward IV., under ‘‘ The Kyng,” is this 
passage: ‘‘ Now begynnyng furst for'the servyse of metes and drinks for his 
most noble and royal person . . . Item at none for his boarde sitting 
allone Viij loves with theo trenchers . . . Item for hissouper by himself 
Viij loves with the trenchers.” In the Household Regulations of the same 
King another passage shows that ale in new wooden cups was served to the 
King for drinking at night. As to the hiring of rough pewter by the Earl 
(not, Duke) of Northumberland, I did not in‘er from the recorded fact that it 
meant any lack of silver plate. The editor of the printed version of the 
‘* Household Book” says in his preface: ‘* As the Earl and his family 
ordinarily used wooden trenchers, pewter must have been a very ornamental 
addition on great holidays.” This was my authority for the statement I 
made; but on looking up now the actual text, it seems to me probable that 
the trenchers were made of black bread, and that the editor was mistaken as 
to their material. It is a matter of general knowledge that in medizval 
times, and later, well-to-do people had vessels, plates and dishes gf silver ; 
but the more one studies the evidence, the more apparent it becomes that 
they were not used regularly, even by ‘‘ the great ones of the earth.” In 
‘The Book of Nurture,” by John Russell, ‘Chamberlain and Marshall in 
Hall,” to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, there is a direction to the butler to 
the effect that after he has arranged his lord’s table, to cover the other 
tables with salts, trenchers and cups, and ¢hen to deck the cupboard with 
go'd and silver plate. This clearly suggests that the silver and gold 
plate was not used regularly at table. In the same book the butler is 
directed to iay numerous trenchers on the lord’s board; the higher the lord 
the greater the number of trenchers to be laid before him, and in diminishing 
numbers for those of lesser degree. The evidence of this book alone, referring 
as it does to the household of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, would seem to 
contradict very conclusively the opening statement of Mr. Gardner’s letter 
that ‘‘long before the general introduction of forks they (trenchers) were 
unknown outside the poorest abodes.”” A passage in Pepys Diary seems also 
to show that even in his time they drank from wooden vessels and gazed upon 
those of precious metal, He has been entertaining some of the ‘‘ great ones 
of the earth,” and says that they drank ‘‘a flaggon of ale and apples out of a 
wood cup as a Christmas draught which made all merry; and they full 
of admiration at my plate.” In the case of the Earl of Northum- 
b rland and of many others of smaller importance, there was no lack 
of silver plate; but, as contemporary records show that wooden 
trenchers and cups were in common use, it is reasonable to infer 
that the services of silver were not used on ordinary occasions. As to 
the concluding sentence of Mr. Gardner’s letter, in which he scoffs at 
the use of roundels ‘‘ for covering glasses,” I have only to say that the fact 
is recorded in the Archives of the Earl of Veru!am, and that my article on 
trenchers states the fact. I am in no manner different to the little band who, 
in honest interest of the beautiful, are always eager to exchange opinion for 
recorded fact. Even at the hand of correction, I am ever willing to exchange 


my oldest belief for the newest, born of more authentic parents, and I would 
gladly have accepted an enlargement of my own knowledge from the greatez 
storehouse of Mr. Gardner's experience. But I protest emphaticaily against 
misrepresentation, mis-statement of facts, and, I regret to say, a discourteous 
expression of both, from one who arbitrarily advances personal statement and 
belief against what are clearly matters of recorded history.—ANTONIO D= 
NAVARRO. 


BROOME PARK AND THE OXINDENS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Your interesting article on the above in a recent issue gives me 
opportunity, with your permission, of adding a few notes on the Henry 
Oxinden there mentioned. He was a most interesting personality, a fervent 
Royalist, as may be seen in his ‘* Religionis Funus et Hypocritz Finis 1647,” 
to which is prefixed a very charming miniature etching of himself in the 
Hollar style. He ultimately became rector of Radnage, Bucks, in 1663. 
He died in 1670, and is buried at Denton, Kent. His books came into the 
Warley family, which was connected by marriage with that of Oxinden. In 
1809 Mr. Lee Warley left them to the parish of Elham, Kent, where they are 
still kept, as a library inthe church. Mr. Almack, in his ‘‘ Addenda” to ‘* The 
King’s Book,” makes a note of this, and adds that Henry Oxinden had 
made extracts of the ecwy in the library on its flyleaves and shows an 
intimate acquaintance with its contents. Now comes an interesting point. 
In 1660 Basil Dixwell married Dorothy Oxinden, and Henry published a little 
duodecimo called ‘‘exdv Baowiky or an Imag Royal, etc.,” on 
March 25th of that year. It has nothing to do with the King, but 
it is noticeable that the author should have borrowed the title and used it some 
litle time before the Restoration. It is an epithalamium on the marriage with 
c mmendatory verses prefixed, and is one of the very rarest Kent books. Of 
later members of the family, much anecdotage remains; but ** Parson ” Oxinden 
probably has the record bag of snipe in the South of England—61} couple to 
one gun in a day, so I was informed by an elderly man, when I was a boy, who 
used to go as marker when a lad to the parson. Mr, Oxinden was a very power- 
ful man, who walked through the great thirty and forty sewers of Romney 
Marsh without waiting to go round by the bridges. He would step 
deliberately into the water, and, treading it, get across holding his gun over 
his head; but he had some trouble when the water was low and the mud 
thick. He used to have his powder charges done up in paper cartridges 
(like the old blank cartridges of the muzzle-loading muskets) to facilitate 
loading, and would load and fire with extraordinary quickness, He bred a 
few good horses, and my late uncle Albert Cock’s (the then Master of the 
Romney Marsh Harriers) first horse was the locally well-known Oxinden 
mare.—F, WILLIAM Cock, F.S.A. 


ENEMIES OF A _ TROUT STREAM. 
{To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”]} 
S1r,—I have read with much interest an article entitled ‘‘ Enemies of a 
Trout Stream ” in your issue of the 22nd ult. The writer, Captain C. E, 
Radclyffe, gives the ‘‘ place of honcur” to that much-maligned animal, the 
otter, as a destroyer of fish, but adds, ‘‘ One merit the otter appears to have 
as regards his skill when fishing, namely, that he does not often mark or 
maim fish with his teeth, but seems generally to make a clean miss or kill, 
since it is seldom we catch many fish marked by otters’ teeth.” Now from 
this, I take it that Captain Radclyffe is blaming the otter without having any 
practical proof of its doing mischief, and I am very much afraid that he has 
many supporters. I have lived on the banks of the Border Esk practica'ly 
all my life, and all:my spare time has been devoted to the rod, This stream 
is one much frequented by otters, and is hunted by the Dumfriesshire Otter 
Hunt. It may interest you.to know that during all the hours I have spent 
wandering about the river I have found only one fish which seemed to have 
been touched by an otter, and that was a salmon much gone with disease, and, 
therefore, better out of the river than in it. Plenty of the local anglers, and 
some very old men at that, will support me in my opinion that otters do not 
live principally on fish, and the harm they do toa stream is not worth a 
penny stamp. On the other hand, I have found them miles from the river 
living in swampy moorland where frogs are aburdant, and, juiging from what 
I have seen in their holts when these have been opened, I am confident that 
their food consists principally of frogs and toads, water and field voles and 
rabbits, but never yet have I seen the remains of fish, J am as keen an 
angler as any man living, but I think it would be a thousand pities if the 
otter were exterminated because other anglers, who ought to know better, 
persist in believing such stories about him. I consider the otter to be one of 
our most interesting animals, and see no reason why he should not share the 
same stream with the various members of the fish tribe. —FULLY CONVINCED 





BATHS FOR BIRDS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
SirR,—The bathing of birds in shallow pans of water arranged for them in 
gardens, lately described in Country LIFE, is of much interest to bird- 
lovers like myself, and the arrangement of these pans is much to be 
commended as a sequel to the birds’ dining-tables of the winter months. 
Nature now provides such abundant feasts that the birds desert our 
“© coarse fare,” and betake themselves to the delicacies which lie further 
afield, so that we lose their closer fellowship. A well-arranged bath should 
prove a tempting summer lure. The bathing of birds is always curious to 
watch. The marvellous dexterity with which by a dip of the beak in the 
water, and a ‘‘shrug” of the shoulder feathers, the water can be thrown over 
the whole body is a never-ending source of wonder. A water bath is a luxury 
which birds much enjoy, probably also a necessity, but a dust bath is a well- 
known necessity likewise, as dust cleanses the feathers as water cannot entirely 
do, and birds revel in certain dusting places, which, however, cannot be so 
easily provided for them as water baths, as they will not ‘‘ dust ” indiscrimi- 
nately—some spots are chosen, while others, appearing entirelv the same, are 
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ignored, A ‘dusting - place” 
was lately selected in one of my 
window-boxes at Hampstead, in 
a flat, on the third storey of the 
house. There are eight window- 
boxes in the front of my house, 
and the mould in all of them 
was dry and sandy previous to 
the simmer planting. One of 
two boxes in the m.ddle window 
was selected by the sparrows, 
and there they revelled, making 
little round hollows and scatter- 
ing the mould in all directions, 


‘ dusting ”. an‘ 


one at a time 
the others perching on the sill 
waiting their turn, The other 
box, on the same sill, with ap- 
parently the same kind of mould 
in it, was ignored, nor was any 
other of the whole eight touched 
by the birds. There are gardens 
all about Hampstead, and one 
would have thought available 
sand heaps everywhere, so it 
struck me as being very curious for the birds to come up to a window-box 
dusting” themselves, when much 


sé 


in a high house for the purpose of 
better heaps were to he had. Perhaps some other readers of CGUNTRY 
Lire, who like myself are in:erested in our feathered friends, may know 
what directs them in their choice. —M. R. 
A STORY OF GULLS. 
{To tHE Epitor or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—My gardener wanted some young gulls to put in a walled garden. 
Last Saturday some of my men brought three from an island just before they 
were able to fly. On their landing on their way home one of the gulls got 
away; the other iwo were brsught up to my stable, a good two miles by th- 
road taken. The next day the lost gull was seen on the road about three- 
quarters of the journey, and on Monday he turned up at the stables and rejoined 
his young friends. Subsequently they were all put into the garden, but in a 
short time they had walked back to the stable. This sounds even to the writer 
like a lie of the first water, but it is absolutely true. Will some of your readers 
explain how the third gull knew the road to take and what affection worked so 
strongly as to make him take it —E. D. MALCOLM, Poltalloch, 


CLEMATIS GROWN FROM — SEED. 

[fo rHe Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ) 
Sirk, —The clematis takes a deservedly high place among the climbing plants 
which lend so much grace and heauty 'o our gardens. Whether it is trained 
on arches, pergolas or trellises, or left to wander naturally over rough banks 
or among trees and shrub-, it is always charming, and for such purposes it 
probably has no superior. Aithough so popular a flower, few seem to know 
how easily the clematis is raised from seed, always an interesting method of 
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propagating any plant. Most 
nurserymen supply the seed, 
which should be sown in light 
soil in early spring, and placed 
in gentle heat; if, however, a 
greenhouse is unavailal.le, it 
will succeed in a cold fr-me if 
sown rather Jater. Seed is a 
long time in germinating, but 
when the seedlings appear they 
should be pricked off into small 
pots of rich, light soil and 
grown on in them until the 
young plants are big enough to 
put into their permanent quar- 
ters. Clematises reared in this 
way seem to be quite free from 
the disease which so often 
attacks and kills off young 
grafted plants. The s-edlings 
flower in from one to three 
years’ time, and the blooms are 
generally qui'e equal in beauiy 
to thos: of named _ varieties. 
The photograph shows’ a 
Hourishing plant of the summer-flowering or Lanuginosa type, which was 
raised by this method.—I. TURNBULL. 





SQUIRRELS AS PETS. 
{To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE] 
S1R,-—Th:re are few things more depressing to the animal-lover than the 
sight of a squirrel—the very incarnation of the joy of life—doomed to the 
everlasting treadmill of a wheel cage. May I ask those who intend purchasing 
the many young squirrels that are on the market at this time of the year not 





to do so unless they can give them space and much freedom. If secure: 
when quite young, and kept in a small box or cage for a week until they 


know the hand that feeds them, they wll become quite tame. Then a 
nesting-box, rather larger than those made for tits, makes an excelent home 
for squirrels, with fine paper or wood shavings in which they can burrow 
and make a comfortable bed. They will annex other things—gloves and 
handkerchiefs, silk scarves and lace ties—if their owner is untidy; in fact, 
life ceases to be dull or void of incident the moment your squirrels are 
awake. They may be irresponsible imps of mischief, but their exclusive 
devotion to the hand that rears them amply compersates for this 
supe:fluity of naughtiness. The two squirr_Is in the photograph, Togo and 
Buda, the cne English and the other Hungarian, have been my constant 
companions, T go for two years, Buda for one. As regards food, 
they have few tastes in common, but are excellent friends, perhaps on the 
principle of ** Jack Spratt.” ‘Lhey have the run of my studio and also of two 
large outsid: cages, in which are old, tree stumps, bark boxes and other things 
be'oved of squirrels. There they can dig and hide nuts, 7ib. of cob nuts 
in thre: days. They also utilise every noo< and cranny of my studio for t e 
hiding of treasure. T -go used to insist on burying beech nutsin my hair, aid 
woebetide nie if the nuts were not forthcoming when he wanted them. Hair- 
pins would b2 thrown cut, and the whole of my hair pul ed down in less time 
than it takes to describe the operation, so that in self-defence I have had to 
replace in the morning nuts that had been buried in my hair overnight. 
All this does not happen, of course, if ile imps are kept in cages; for th m 
life is deadly dull, and as for you—you miss the devotion of the warmest lit le 
hearts that ever beat, and love, even a squirre.’s love, is.nct to be lightly 
thrown aside —(Miss) E. L. TURNER, 
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